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THE PAKENTS' CABINET 
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AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 



EUTH, THE AMEEICAN GIEL. 

Some few years ago, in the early part of October, 
there was a canoe paddling down the Ohio river. 
In it there was a poor American labourer with his 
three children. Ruth, the eldest, was eight years of 
age; Grace was six; and Martin was but three. 
They had no mother, for she had died of a fever 
shortly before. This poor family was going to settle 
in the wild part of the country. The father had 
packed up all their little stock of furniture and 
clothes in the canoe, and was in hopes of being able 
to obtain employment from some of the settlers 
richer than himself. 

When he left the city in which he had lived up to 
this time, he stowed carefully in the canoe a quantity 
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THE parents' cabinet. 

of provision which he thought would be sufficient 
for his journey. At all events, he had brought as 
much as he could get together. Their new way of 
living was not at first very agreeable to the children; 
and when the rain fell and the wind blew, it was as 
much as they could do to refrain from crying and 
fretting. But as their father was exceedingly fond 
of them^ and felt for their sufFeringy he did all that 
he could to make them cheerful and comfortable. 

They had proceeded a considerable way on their 
voyage without meeting any serious accident. The 
children had become more accustomed to the canoe, 
and could sing and laugh^ and were altogether more 
merry than when they first set out. They contrived 
to cover themselves closely up with a blanket at 
night, and when they awoke in the morning, were 
glad to eat the piece of hard bread that their father 
gave them for breakfast. But the voyage proved 
longer than he had expected, and with all his prudent 
management, the provisions were exhausted bc^fore 
he could reach his destination. 

One evening the canoe arrived at a small island, 
and the father thought it would be well to land and 
stay the night there, for the weather was cold and 
damp, and the clouds seemed to threaten a storm. 
So he paddled the canoe close into the shore, and 
stepping out and fastening it securely, he landed hi§ 
three children, one by one. He then took out the 
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RUTH, THE AMEBICAN GIBL. 

blanket, and gare it to Ruth, and again stepping into 
the canoe, he began to search thoroughly the bags 
which had held his provisions. To his great sorrow 
he found that these bags were quite empty. Every 
fragment of food that he had brought was eaten* 
What was he to do ? The children asked him for 
their supper, and he had no supper to give them. 

Full of sorrow at the sad disappointment to his 
children, he again searched the canoe, but with no 
better success. Not a single morsel of food could be 
found. " Shall I," thought he, " leave my poor 
children without any supper this cold night, or shall 
I cross the river to the opposite shore, before it 
grows darker, and try to find some people from 
whom I may get food?" He determined to go 
at once, and so he told his children that he would 
paddle across the river, and would very soon return 
to them. 

When the children heard him say this, they were 
much frightened, and rushed towards the canoe to 
get into it again ; and all three loudly begged him not 
to leave them by themselves in that lonely place. 
But he told them to be patient and to stand back 
from the canoe. " I will soon return," said he ; "I 
shall go much quicker without you, because the 
canoe will be lighter. Stay here till I come back, 
and I will bring you a comfortable supper; and, 
Ruth," continued he, " be careful of your little bro- 
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THE PAKENTS' CABINET. 

ther and sister. During my absence, walk about till 
you are tired, and then wrap yourselves up together 
in the blanket. Do not wander far from this tree, 
that I may know where to find you on my return." 
And so saying, he began to push the boat away from 
the shore. 

Tlie children cried bitterly when they saw their 
father paddling fast out of sight, and felt themselves 
left alone on the island. Eagerly they watched the 
canoe as it became dimmer and dimmer in the dis- 
tance, till at last it disappeared altogether. Then 
these poor deserted little ones, clinging closely to 
one another, and sobbing, seemed to fancy that they 
should nevex', never again see their father, or the 
canoe which had been for so long a time their only 
home. 

At last, Ruth was reminded by the coldness of the 
night, that she had something else to think about 
besides her alarm at being left alone. She wiped 
her eyes, and endeavoured to comfort and cheer the 
two younger ones. She persuaded them to move 
up and down along the shore.- True, she trembled 
at every sound she beard, fearful that some wild 
beast might be coming out from among the thick 
bushes and wood that grew on the island. But she 
did not let Grace and Martin know that she feared 
anything. She kept them as close to the shore as 
she dared to do, and every now and then they all 
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BUTH^ THE AMERICAN GIBL. 

t stood straining their eyes to catch a glimpse of their 

- father through the increasing darkness. 

- But no father was to be seen. 

The sun had sunk before their father had departed. 
The twilight had now passed away. And with no 
shelter for their bodies from the cold piercing night 
air, with no food, no fire, no bed to rest upon, and 
what they felt quite as much, with no friend to 
comfort and protect them, these little unfortunate 
children wandered up and down a few yards of 
the shore of this lonely and uninhabited island, till 
they all began to feel as fatigued as they were 
hungry. 

Happily the night did not continue so dark, nor 
so rainy, as it had at first threatened. It was ex- 
tremely cold, but the moon every now and then 
shone brightly, so that Ruth was able to persuade 
her little companions to move about with her. She 
remembered to have heard that sleeping in the cold 
night-air had sometimes killed people, and therefore, 
as cheerfully as she could, she endeavoured to keep 
her brother and sister stirring about with her, close 
to the spot from which her father had departed. As 
they became more and more chilled and tired, she 
found greater difiiculty in prevailing upon them to 
do this. They complained that their limbs ached 
with the cold, but she urged them to move quicker, 
and then she told them all the tales she could think 
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THE PAREKTS' CABINET. 

of, and bade thein listen for tlie splash of the paddle 
of tlieir father's canoe. 

" Our dear father cannot be long away now," said 
she; "keep up, dear Martin; walk a little more, and 
then he will come w^itli our supper, and he will make 
us a comfortable warm fire." 

" Oh, Ruth, my legs ache so, and I am so 
cold and sleepy," said Martin, " that I can walk 
no longer." 

" Dear Martin," answered Ruth, "walk only a few 
mhiutes more. — Hark, was not that a splash in the 
w^ater ? " 

The children stopped and listened eagerly. It was 
a splash, but not the splash of a paddle ; and now, 
more disappointed than ever, Mai-tin and Grace began 
again to cry bitterly, and chilled with the cold, and 
aching Avith fatigue, they threw themselves on the 
damp earth. 

Ruth was quite as unhappy as they, but instead of 
giving way to sorrow, she exerted herself to comfort 
and help them. Finding she could no longer keep 
them on their legs, she at once spread the old blanket 
on the ground, and sat down upon it. Then, spread- 
ing her clothes as wide as she possibly could, she 
drew the two little children on her lap, and wrapped 
the blanket closely round them. It was a happiness 
to her, while she hugged them, to hear them say, 
" Dear Ruth, we are warmer now, your lap is so 
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BUTH^ THE AMEHIOAl} GIBL. 

comfortable :" and at last she saw them drop quietly 
asleep. 

For a long time> Ruth kept herself awake watch- 
ing them^ and listening also attentively for the sound 
of her father's return. At last, her own wearied 
body was overpowered by drowsiness, and she fell 
fast asleep, pressing her little companions closely in 
her arms* And these poor orphans slept as soundly 
on that lonely island, as they had ever done when 
put into a comfortable bed by their mother, forget- 
ting, as they slept, their troubles of cold and hunger. 

Morning came, and the children awoke from their 
sleep. They awoke refreshed and rested from the 
fatigue of the over-night, but they were very hungry. 

Whence were they to get food ? Ruth had none 
to give them, and their petitions for a bit of bread—- 
only a little bit of bread, made the tears roll down 
her cheeks, for she was unable to relieve their 
hunger. No help seemed near. Ruth looked wist- 
fully over the broad river, but no canoe was to be 
seen. 

Suddenly, however, she gave a loud shriek of 
joy. " Our father ! our father !" 

"Where? where?" cried Martin and Grace. 
"I see a canoe," said Ruth ; " look to the right 
of that large tree." "Oh, yes; oh, yes," shouted 
the delighted children, "there is our dear father 
coming with bread ; hurra I hurra 1" 
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THE PABEIiTS' GABIKET. 

" Wipe your eyes, dear Martin," said Ruth, **and 
kiss me, dear Grace; we shall soon have some break- 
fast." Ruth was so delighted at the happy prospect 
that she could hardly pronounce her words; but 
she kissed both her brother and sister, who jum.ped 
about with joy at the thought of seeing theii* father 
and of getting their breakfast. 

Poor little ones ! they were soon to be cruelly 
disappomted. As the canoe neared the island, they 
discovered, first, that it had many people in it, and 
next, that these people were not of a pale colour 
like themselves, but that they were of a dark red 
copper colour. As to their dress, they were half- 
naked. Some had on blankets hooked together at 
the throat, and with holes cut to put the arms 
through, as a sort of cloak. Some had gay feathers 
in their heads, and the men had no hair on the 
front of their heads, but only one long lock hanging 
from the crown. All of them had their arms and 
legs bare, and were singing or moaning a sort of 
Indian song. 

"Red Indians! Red Indians!" shrieked out all 
the children at once. " We shall be killed ; we shall 
be killed!" The pleasure they had before felt was 
now turned into terror. They ran as fast as they 
could into the midst of some thick bushes which 
were near. They crouched under these in hreath- 
less fear, hiding themselves as well as they possibly 
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could. They thoaglit that these savages must have 
murdered their father, and were now coming to the 
island to seek for them. We must not be surprised 
at this, for some of the wild Indians are very cruel, 
and these poor children had never heard anything 
else about them, but that they always killed the 
white people. They had never heard that Indians 
can also be kind and willing to help others who 
are in trouble, and that they do no harm to such 
as behave well to them. So, scarcely daring to 
breathe, lest these Indian people should hear them, 
the unfortunate Ruth, Grace, and Martin, huddled 
close together, and the two yoimgest hid their eyes 
in their sister's lap. 

Meanwhile the canoe came close to the shore, 
and the Indian men, women, and children landed. 

As soon as they were all out of the canoe, they 
began to prepare to light a fire. Some of the chil- 
dren dispersed to collect wood, and approached every 
now and then, in their search for dry sticks, tlie 
hiding place of Ruth, Grace, and Martin. The 
hearts of these three little ones almost stopped beat- 
ing, they were so terrified. 

The Indian children were not long picking up 
wood enough for the fire ; and, placing it in a heap, 
one of the Indians soon made it into a cheerful 
'blaze. The women then began to cook some food 
for their morning meal. They had maize-bread and 
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THE PABENTB* CABINET. 

buffalo meat,, and the whole party 8at down in a 
circle, waiting until the food should be ready. 

I Ruth was a brave child, although the first sight 
of tlioso strangers Imd alamicd her. And when she 
lieaixl the clicerful sound of tlieir voices, she ventured 

I to peep out from her hiding place to look at them. 
She saw a comfortable fire, and the little Indians 
romping and rolling about. The men and women 

I 

sometimes joined in their games, catching hold of j 
them and kissing them. Iluth, as she watched them^ 
tliouglit they did not look so fierce or so frightful 
as she had believed them to be. 
I *^ Perhaps," thought she, "they have not killed 

my father, and do not want to kill us. They look 
kind; perhaps they would be kind to us, and give 
us some of their food:" and she watched them a 
little longer. Grace and Martin, too, could not re- 
frain from peeping out carefully through the bushes, 
to see what made the Indian children laugh so 
merrily ; and finding no one came to meddle with 
them, by degrees they became bolder. 

Soon tliey saw the Indian women give some food to 
their children, and they also saw the children begin 
to eat it heartily. This sight made them feel their 
own hunger more and more. They longed for some 
of that broiled meat, and begged Ruth to go and ask 
for some food for them too. 

Ruth was now truly distressed. She, as well as 
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BUTH, 7fiB IMEBIOAN OIBL. 

Grace And Martin^ was painfully hungry ; but sliould 
she risk the exposing of herself to the Indians ? On 
the other hand> she thought that when the Indians 
went away, she and her two companions must did 
with hunger. And this Reflection at once alarmed 
and aroused in her sufficient courage to go to the 
Indians. 

" Have courage, dear children," said she, *^ and let 
us all go to these Red Indian people, and ask them for 
food." 

But Grace and Martin drew back, and both said, 
" No, go alone, Ruth ; we are afraid." 

^* Do not fear," said the good Ruth: *^ these people 
are too kind to hurt us ;" and she took hold of each 
by the hand, and tried to raise them from the ground* 
'^ Get up, darlings, and come with me, while we are 
yet in time for the Indians to spare some of their 
food for us. I will take care of you." Grace and 
Martin still held back, and both began to cry. But 
Ruth would not let them pull their hands away, 
which they struggled to do. 

'' Come, make haste, the Indians have nearly 
finished their breakfast, and there will be none left 
for us," said Ruth again, earnestly. " I took care of 
you last night, and I will take care of you now. 
These people will not harm us — they look kind — ^let 
us try. We have done nothing to offend them, and 
they will, be good to us." So saying, she moved 
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Tm PABSNTS' CABINET. 

forward^ pulling her half-reluctant^ trembling brother 
and sister by the hand^ and as bravely as she could> 
she led them forth from their hiding place towards 
the Indian camp fire. 

As soon as the Indian children saw them come out 
from among the bushes, they set up a loud cry of 
surprise, which made lluth and the two little ones 
quake with fear. Martin and Grace tried to run 
back, but their sister held fast hold of them. " It is 
too late to go back now," said she; "the Indians liave 
seen us, and will only come after us if we try to run 
away. Be brave, and come on : " and so steadily and 
slowly she went forward. 

Ruth did not stop until she came close to one of 
the Indian women^ who sat on the outside of the 
circle, and who had a baby on her lap. The women 
all stared at the three children. They saw the tears 
rolling down their cold pale cheeks; when Ruth, 
still holdmg her brother and sister by the hand, said, 
as distinctly as she was able, and looking at the wo- 
man very earnestly, " We have neither father nor 
mother, we are cold and hungry, be kind to us, give 
us some bread, and let us warm our frozen bodies at 
your fire." 

The Indians listened attentively while Ruth was 
speakmg, and looked with pity upon the unhappy 
little children. 

Fortunately, one of the men understood the Ian* 
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BUTH^ THE AM£BICAN GIRL. 

guage tliat Ruth spoke, for he had often been with 
beaver and deer skins to the American towns, to 
exchange them for blankets and other things that the 
Indians do not know how to make. This man came 
forward and took Ruth by the hand, and led her and 
her companions into the circle of the Indians. How 
comfortable the warmth of the fire felt to these 
shivering children ! Grace seeing some of the women 
smiling kindly, began to lose her fear, and whispered 
to Martin that she was glad they had come. But 
poor Httl^ Martin still held Ruth tight, and kept his 
eyes fixed on the ground. 

The Indian then asked Ruth how it happened that 
they should be in such a lonely place as that island, 
without anybody to talce care of them. Ruth, more 
and more encouraged by the kind looks of these wild 
people, told the man her sad tale, asked him if he 
had- seen her father, and again begged for food for 
herself and the little ones. When Ruth had finished 
her tale, the Indian man turned to some of his people, 
and spoke in his own language, and immediately one 
of the women brought some food to the children, and 
kindly seated them near the fire, and made signs to 
them to eat. 

Most thankfully did the half-starved children re- 
ceive the food, and eagerly did they eat it. As they 
warmed their limbs and satisfied their hunger, they 
felt more happy and less afraid. Ruth rejoiced greatly 
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tliat she had trusted to the kindness of these peoplei 
and had most likely^ by so doings saved herself and 
brother and sister from a painful death. How happy 
she was^ when she saw little Martin's face become less 
and less pale^ and heard him once more laugh at the 
gambols of the young Indians; and shortly afterwards, 
she saw both Grace and him get up and romp Viiih 
them. Her joy was more than can be told. 

But greater joy even than this was about to come 
for the good and brave Ruth ! 

The Indians were on their way to some of the 
American towns along the banks of the river, and 
when the whole party had finished their moming's 
meal^ the chief gave orders to make all ready to pro- 
ceed on their voyage. These Indians, after their kind 
treatment of the American children, did not like to 
leave them behind on the island. They resolved, 
therefore, to make room for them in their canoe, and 
deliver them to the first white people that they should 
happen to fall in with. The Indian chief, after having 
settled this with his friends, called Ruth to him, and 
told her of his kind intention. 

Ruth gratefully thanked him, but she thought of 
her father, whom she had so long expected ; and she 
told the chief that she could not believe that her 
father, who had always been so kind to them, meant 
to leave them on that island, and that she was per- 
suaded he would still come for them. The Indian 
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looked grave, and told her that he should neverthe- 
less take her, Grace, and Martin with him — ^'for,** 
said he, " if I leave you, and your father should not 
come back, you will die with cold and hunger — ^your 
father may have met with an accident, or may be 
dead." So Ruth said no more, but followed the 
Indians towards the canoe. 

The canoe had been pulled in close to the shore, 
and some of the people and children had got into it, 
when another canoe, with two men in it, appeared in 
sight Martin saw it first, and shouted out, ^^Oh! 
our father has come ; our father has come I " and he 
clapped his hands, and danced about with joy. 

The Indians paused, and looked at the canoe as it 
approached ; and Ruth, with a beating heart, looked 
too, and ran a little way along the shore to see better. 
Yes, she was right — ^her father, if he was alive, would 
never leave them on that island to die of cold and 
hunger. It was her father, and most anxiously did he 
gaze upon the shore. He trembled for his children ; 
he could not see them at first among the group of 
Indians. He feared, lest the cold should have killed 
them. But at last, when he stood up in the canoe, 
he saw Ruth running along the shore, and his two 
youngest with tiie Indian children. He waved his 
hand to them. He could not speak, he was so over- 
come with joy at finding them alive, and seeing them 
so well and happy.' 
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The current of the river was strong, and the two 
men had much trouble to bring the canoe in to tho 
shore. At last, by drifting a little lower down the 
island, they were enabled to land. 

The three children flew to meet their father with 
outcries of joy, and he, equally delighted, hugged 
them all in his arms. 

*^ My poor babies," said he, at last, " you have been 
cruelly left, but I could not help it. How have you 
managed ? Have these Indians assisted you ? " 

*^ Oh, yes, father, yes," said all the children, " they 
have given us food, and have warmed us at their 
comfortable fire." 

The man then broke from his children, and went 
up to the chief, who had not yet embarked, to thank 
him for his kindness. He told him that his canoe had 
been upset by accident, and that he had lost every 
thing that belonged to him, except a clasp-knife^ 
which fortunately remained in the pocket of his waist- 
coat. Tliis clasp-knife he pulled out, and presented 
to the chief, as a token of his gratitude to him and 
his people for their kindness to his deserted cliildren. 
The Indian willingly received this useful present^ 
and bidding the American and his children fareweU, 
stepped in the canoe that was waiting for him, and 
proceeded with his people on their voyage. 

The American then placed his tluree children in 
the canoe that he had come in. The children at once 
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saw that it was a different canoe^ and asked their 
father where his own was. While they were pad- 
dling across the river, their father told them that, 
just as he reached the opposite shore, the night 
before, the canoe ran against the trunk of a tree that 
was hidden in the water, and upset ; and that with 
much difficulty he had saved himself from drowning. 
Being able to swim, he had at length landed in 
safety ; but his canoe, bottom upwards, floated down 
the river, and had gone he knew not where. "There 
was not," said he, " a house in sight, and I walked 
nearly two hours through wood and bushes, and at 
last thought, as the moon rose, that I could see some 
smoke. I then quickened my steps, and in half an 
hour more arrived at a small log-house. The people 
were very kind to me, and dried my clothes at their 
fire, and gave me food. When I told them of my 
misfortune, and how destitute I had left you three 
dear children, tibey also gave me food to bring to 
you. But they had no canoe. This kind friend, 
however," pointing to the man who was with them in 
the boat, " who is the master of that house, ofiered 
to go with me three miles off to a neighbour who 
had a canoe, and ask him to lend it. So we departed 
togedier, and, after much trouble, were able to get 
tiiis canoe and come to you. All this time I was 
more wretched than I can tell, not knowing but what 
you might perish with cold and hunger before my 
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return; and glad I am to find yon all aliTe. W( 
most restore the canoe to its generons owner, and 
as this kind friend of the log-house can give m 
work, I do not intend to go any further down tb 
river, but sliall settle with him to whom we all ow 
oor lives. " 




THE WINDMILL. 

It was the custom of Mr. Harmer to take his family 
a few miles from town in the month of May, to spend 
the summer in the country. This change was always 
enjoyed by the young people ; for much as they liked 
the various pleasures of London, yet with the return 
of spring came the thoughts of their country occupa- 
tions, hay-making, cricket- matches, pony-riding, &c 

It was about a month after Frederick and George's 
arrival in the village of Sanderstead, near Oroydon, 
that they were trying one of their best kites. The 
kite was made of thin tissue paper, and from its 
extreme lightness, and the slenderness of its string, 
it mounted beautifully, ascending steadily higher and 
higher, until the boys were surprised at the small 
speck that it formed against the blue sky. 

" How hard it pulls ! " exclaimed George ; " I 
scarcely think the string will hold long. I will let 
no more out, Fred." 

George had hardly made this resolution when 
the string broke about half-way up, and the wind 
carried the kite towards a mill, a field or two off. 
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To the great vexation of the boys, the kite pitched 
and fluttered over the mill, till the string got entan- 
gled in the sails. The kite was whisked round and 
round by the sails before they could even call out 
to the miller to help them; when, however, they 
had succeeded in making themselves heard, to 
their great surprise the mill was stopped in a 
moment. The miller then took the kite off the 
sail, and gave it to the boys. The paper was sadly 
torn, but, as the frame was still whole, Fred thought 
it would be worth while to repair the kite : and he 
thanked the miller for stopping the mill. 

** I wish, sir," said George, " you would be so 
good as to tell us how you could stop those great 
sails so easily. I thought it would be a very difficult 
thing, because I have heard that when the wind 
is high it blows so violently against the sails, tliat 
they will knock down any one who comes in their 
way." 

^* So they will, my boy," replied the miller, *^ and 
I advise you always to be very careful not to get in 
their way. Stopping the mill, however, is an easy 
matter ; but, as I am very busy to-day, I cannot well 
afford the time to explain to you how it is done." 

Fred and George were sorry to hear this, and they 
were just going away, when a little girl, who had 
been standing near the miller, trying several times 
to gain his attention, exclaimed, " Pray, dear father, 
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!£ dp not send them away; I am sure they are the 
*; l)oys who were so good-natured to me." 
c: Upon hearing his little daughter's remark, the 
miller asked the boys their names. 

'* Frederick and George Harmer," replied Fred. 

" Ah, then," said the miller, " you are the boys 
. who were kind enough to take care of my little girl 
in your front-court the other day, when a horse took 
fright, and ran away from a chaise in the road that 
passes your house. I am very much obliged to you 
for your kindness to her. To-day is certainly, as I 
said, a busy day with me, but one good turn deserves 
another, and if you like to see my mill, , and how I 
stop the sails, I will show you with pleasure." 

** Thank you, sir, thank you !" exclaimed both the 
boys at once ; *^ we should like to see the inside of 
the mill very much indeed." 

The good-natured little girl looked as pleased as 
Fred and George, though she did not follow them 
up the steps of the mill, but, nodding and smiling, 
she ran into her mother's cottage, which was near 
the mill. 

The miller showed the boys every part of the 
mill, and they were both so much interested that 
they would have stayed much longer, if the miller 
could have spared them any more of his time. 

Some portions of the miller's explanations were 
difficult to understand, because, for parts of the 
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machinery, he used names which the boys were not 
accustomed to hear. George also was apt to be rather 
impatient, and to think of one thing while the person 
speaking to him was explaining another; but they 
both learned many things about the structure and 
management of the mill, and then they ran home to 
toll their father what they had seen and heard. 

" Papa," exclaimed George, as he entered the par- 
lour, ** you do not know where we have been this 
morning. Come, I will give you three guesses.** 

"Three guesses," said Mr. Harmer, looking up 
from his book ; " a very liberal allowance. Let me 
see your hands, George. You have not been to 
the brick-field certainly. I should judge, by their 
appearance, and from that white patch on your coat, 
that you have spent the morning at the lime-kiln, or 
at the baker's, or in the windmill. Ah! I think I 
am near the mark." 

"Yes, papa, you are right," said Fred ; "we have 
been all over the windmill, and the miller has taken 
a great deal of pains to explain everything to ns." 

" But, Fred," said George, " before you tell papa 
all the particulars, just let me tell him two or three 
things that I liked very much, and which I think 
are very curious indeed. First of all, papa, do you 
know that those great sails, which the miller says 
are forty feet long, can be stopped directly, by 
merely pulling a rope. I could do it ; anybody 
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could do it; Next, there is a tiny windmill stack 
on the roof of the mill, which turns the great sails 
towards the wind, whichever way it blows. There 
is another thing, also, that is very clever, though the 
miller said it was a very simple contrivance. When 
more com is wanted to be put into the hopper to 
be ground between the great stones, a little bell rings 
of itself, and then the miller knows that the hopper 
is empty, and he fills it again. So, papa, the little 
bell is just as useful as a man standing by to watch, 
and to call out, as the hopper becomes empty,— 
' More corn, miller, more corn.' " 

^* You must have had a very entertaining morn- 
ing indeed, boys," replied his father; ^*but I should 
like to know how all these things are done, George^ 
Cannot you explain some part of them to me?" 

" Not very well, papa, I am afraid," said George, 
half-laughing and half-ashamed, ^' because, though 
I asked the miller to tell me how the sails were 
stopped directly I went into the mill, yet he did not 
explain it to me till quite the last thing; and all 
the time he was talking of the other parts of the 
mill, I was saying to myself, * I wonder when he 
will come to the stopping of the mill?' I suppose 
that prevented me from understanding all he said 
to Fred. But, papa, Fred can tell you, I am 
cure." 

"Because Fred was so much more attentive, I 
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suppose, ell, George?" said Mr. Harmer* '* WeD, 
Fred, I shall like to hear all you can remember." 

" So shall I," said George, ^^ for I was vexed with 
myself afterwards for thinking so much about the 
stopping of the sails. After all, I did not see exactly 
how it was done, for when we went up the ladder 
to tlie very top of the mill, I was rather afraid of 
falling, so that I could not attend much to tihe 
explanation." 

" That was unlucky, indeed, George," said his 
father. 

« I think, papa," said Fred, '* that I shall be Me 
to remember and explain the different parts of the 
mill much better if you have a print of the inside of 
a windmill. Have you any book about windmills?" 

"Yes, I think I have," replied Mr. Harmer; 
" and while I look for it, Fred, do you put down 
on a slip of paper the various things that were done 
in the mill this morning, and then we shaU see if 
there is any difference between your mill and the 
prints in the book." 

While Mr. Harmer was out of the room the boys 
tried to remember the different things that tliey 
had seen. 

" Write down the stopping of the sails first," said 
George. 

" No, no," said Fred, " we must first of all put 
down — 
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" 1. The wind blows the sails round. 

" 2. The sails turn towards the wind, whichever 
way it blows. 

" 3. The com is ground into flour between the 
two large heavy stoned. 

" 4. The flour is sifted to get the bran from it. 

" 5. The mill can be stopped whenever the miller 
likes." 

*^ Will you not put down the ringing of that 
useful little bell, Fred?" said George. 

" If you wish me to do so," replied Fred; **but 
that is only a little contrivance; the five things I 
have mentioned are far more important." 

When Mr. Harmer returned to the parlour with 
the volume he 
had spoken of, 
the boys soon 
found out the 
print of a mill 
that exactly re- 
sembled the one 
they had been 
over, and which 
was called a 
smock-mill, from 
some fancied post mill. 

likeness to a smock-frock. In the same page was a 
print of a post-mill, so called from the whole mill 
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turning round on a post. The wheels belonging to 
the post-mill were thick and clumsy, because they 
were made of wood; but in the smock-mill all the 
wheels were light and neatly formed, being made 
of iron. 

" Well, papa," said George, " all the wheels that 
we saw this morning were made of iron. I could 
not help thinking how well they fitted, and how 
difficult it must be to hammer iron wheels into 
their proper shape. The mill-maker must be a long 
time making them." 

" No," said his father j " the wheels are not made 
in the way you imagine. The mill-maker, or mill- 
wright, as he is called, first makes a neat wooden 
pattern exactly like the iron which he is in want 
of. The iron-founder presses this pattern into a 
box of sand and then carefully removes it. A 
mark is thus left in the sand just the form of the 
pattern. The iron-founder next pours into tlic 
mould a quantity of melted iron, which fills every 
part of the hollowed sand, and thus an iron wheel 
is cast as easily as you cast a leaden dump. Now, 
Fred, let me see your list." 

" !• The wind blows the sails round." 

'^ Yes," said George, laughing, " we all know that, 
but Fred is so very exact, papa, is not he ? — There is 
one thing about those sails though, that I do not un- 
derstand: the wind blows m front of the sails, and yet 
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it&jr go sideways. How is that ? Do you know, 

- _. •* I do not think the sails are quite flat," said his 

^^ther. '* They slope a little." 
'^ Yes,'* said his father, "and 

^ I can easily show you how the 
wind acts upon them; I will 

_ <sut this card into four little 
6»)s, and put a pin through the middle. Now blow 

"^ Against the sails, George. They do not timi, because 
the sails are flat, but when I bend one edge down, 
so as to slope from the wind, see what follows." 

" The i^ails turn swiftly round, papa, nioving side- 
ways from the wind, exactly like the real sails of the 
windmill." 

" Precisely, George. Well, the second thing you 
observed in the mill, boys, was that the sails turned 
towards the wind, whichever way it blew. How was 
that contrived, Fred ? " 

^^ Oh, that is an excellent contrivance, papa, which, 
the miller told me, saves a great deal of trouble. The 
roof, or cap of the mill, is separated from the mill 
itself; the lower edge merely lies on the top part of 
the mill (both being quite round), in the same manner 
as the lid of a round box fits on the box itself. The 
roof supports a great iron spindle or wind-shaft, as 
the miller called it ; and the shaft and the roof will 
all tui*n round together on the top of the mill. The 
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vane, which George calls a little ■windmill, is also fixed 
to the roof. When the wind blows against the vane, it 
makes it turn a pinion^ See, George, here is an exact 
print of this part of the mill, with half of the cap 
removed, so that you can see the inside also. The 
pinion marked P turns in a large toothed ring R, 
which, as you must recollect, the miller said was 
firmly fixed to the top of the mill. Now, aa the 
pinion cannot possibly move the fixed ring, it polls 
itself round the teeth of the ring, drawing with it the 
roof, the shaft, and tlie sails together." 




" Tliat is certainly a very useful contrivance," said 
Mr. Harmer, " and I do not wonder at the miller's 
saying that it saved a great deal of labour ; for in the 
old post-mill, every time the wind changes, the whole 
mill has to be turned round on the great post upon 
which it is built." 

" Why, how is that done, papa ? " said George. 

His father pointed to the print of the post-mill, 
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"where a large beam of wood was represented fastened 
to the mill at one end, and supported at the other by 
a large coach-wheel. " When the wind changes," 
said Mr. Harmer, " it is necessary to raise the steps a 
little off the ground, and to secure them to the great 
beam ; then two men take hold of the wheel end of 
the beam, and by main force pull the mill round 
towards the wind." 

" What a clumsy plan," exclaimed George. " But, 
papa, there is one thing which neither you, nor Fred, 
nor the miller has explained. I do not understand 
how the roof of the mill can be turned round without 
breaking the wheels in the mill." 

" I think I know," said Fred ; ^* but, papa, you will 
explain it best." 

" Are you afraid," said his father, " of a hard word, 
George?" 

"Oh, no, papa; I do not think any word hard, 
when you have made me understand the meaning 
of it" 

" Now for the hard word then. Look at this print, 
George. The wheel A, on the upright shaft, is con- 
centric with the lower edge of the room, that is, they 
have the same centre." 

" There is nothing difficult in that word, I am sure, 
papa, either to understand or to remember," said 
George. " The coloured rings in a kite, and in my 
target, have the same centre, and 1 have often made 
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concentric circles, without knowing they were called 
by that name." 

" Well," said his father, " now observe the wheel 
B on the wind-shaft, and you will see that when the 

cap travels round, the wheel B will 
go round the wheel A, and that 
their teeth must always work to- 
gether; because the wheel B will 
always be at the same distance from 
the centre of A, The two wheels 
can never jam against one another, nor get away from 
one another." 

" I see, I see," said George, eagerly : " while the 
pinion is travelling round outside on the great fixed 
ring, and carrying the cap with it, the wheel B inside 
the cap travels in the wheel A on the top 6f the up- 
right shaft Now, Fred, you can go on to grind the 
com." 

** Oh, I shall not be long about that, George," 
said Fred, lauglung, " now we can turn the sails 
to the wind whichever way it blows ; for the great 
wheel B must not only turn the wheel A round, 
but also any other wheel that is fixed upon the up- 
right shaft. But first of all, papa, I must tell you 
about the mill-stones. They are made of a curious 
sort of stone, full of small holes, like a sponge or 
a piece of bread; and the miller said they came 
from France, and were called French burr-stones^ 
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and were better for the purpose than any other stone 
whatever," 

"And the millnitones, papa^ are very large and 
heavy," said George ; " for the miller said that one 
mill-stone would sometimes weigh nearly twenty 
thousand pounds." 

** I am glad both of you observed the mill-stones so 
closely," said Mr. Harmer. " A hard, smooth stone 
would press the com together, and not cut it suffi- 
ciently, and a rough, britde stone would break, and 
fill the flour with particles of sand. The burr-stones 
are not often brought to this country much larger 
than a man's hat ; a number of them are therefore 
carefully cemented together, and bound with iron 
hoops, to form one mill-stone. The method that is 
employed in France to split the burr-stones to the 
requisite thickness, is rather singular. Circular in- 
dentations are made round the blocks, at proper 
distances, and then wedges of willow that have been 
dried in an oven, are driven into the indentations 
with a mallet When these wedges have been sunk 
to a proper depth, they are moistened with water ; 
and, ufter a few hours, the several stones that have 
been marked out are found to be perfectly separated." 

" That plan must save a good deal of knocking 
and hammering, papa," observed Fred ; " but I sup-* 
pose it can only succeed with stones that are porous 
like the burr-stones ? 
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" There were some spare mill-stones in the n 
l)apa, BO that we could see t 
one aide of each was grooved 
over just like this. 

" The stone with the little h 
is fastened down tigjit, and 
stone with the great hole is i 
over it, but not so near as 
touch. This upper stone spins round so swiftly, tl 
you can hardly see it move." 

" Ifl the little hole in the lower stone to let the flo 
through?" Buid George. 

"No; I will tell you the use of that hole pi 
sently," replied his brother, " The upper stone, 
it whirls round over the lower, whirls the flour o 
from between them both, jnto the case that surroun 
the mill-stones, and down a trough fixed to the sii 
of the case. It is necessary to keep the stones a litt 
distance apart, for if they touched one another th< 
would get very hot indeed." 

" Ah I " said George, " I put my hand into tl 
flour as it came out of the mill, and it was qui 
warm ! — But how do they keep the stones just tl 
proper distance from each other, Fred ? " 

" A strong spindle is put through that small hoi 
in the lower stone, George, and turns the uppt 
mill-stone. The lower stone, as I said, always rc 
mains iixed in one position; but the upper is fastene< 
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to the Epindle; and so bj raising or lowemig the 
spindle, you can raise or lower the upper stone, and 
thus keep the stones at the proper distance E^Ktrt." 




THE PAREHTS* CUDIBT. 

" But you lutvo not told us now* £red," 'said 
George, " liow the spindle can be ruaed or lowered," 

" Gently, gently, George," eaid Mr. Harmer ; 
" you scarcely give Fred time to remember which 
arc the best |>artB to explain first I dare say he 
considered it was most important to know how the 
upper mill-atone is turned, before he esplaioed how 
it ifl kept apart from the lower stone at the necessaiy 
distance, by means of the spindle." 




■' Yes, papa, I. was just going to describe liow the 
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upper mill-stones are turned. , The great wheel G ori 
the upright shaft tJ turns the wheel W, which is 
fixed on the spindle of the mill-stone ; and, therefore, 
as the upper mill-stoue is fixed to the spindle, it must 
turn round with the spindle and wheel W. Now, 
here is the contrivance, George, for regulating the 
distance of the stones. You will easily understand 
it, because this part of the mill is drawn separately 
on a larger scale. The lower end of the spindle S 
rests on the beam B (see section of the miW atones^ 
page 38), and by turning the screw-nut SN, you 
raise or lower the beam, and the spindle, and the 
upper mill-stone which is fixed to it. You were so 
much pleased, George, in watching the com as it 
ran out of the great square funnel called the hopper 
into the mill, that you heard nothing of the miller's 
explanation about the spindle and screw." 

" No, I know I did not," replied his brother. *' I 
was thinking of something else, and listening to that 
noise, * Clack, clack, clack.' The com, papa, ran 
out of the hopper into a sort of sloping trough, and 
there it would have made a great heap, and then 
no more could have come out ; but the trough was 
made to wag backwards and forwards, and so jog the 
com into the large hole in the upper mill-stone. I 
know how that was done, papa. One end of the 
trough was fixed loosely upon a pin, and the other 
was suspended by a leather strap, and leaned against 
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• 

the square spindle G^ which jast at this part spread 
into four thick rods^ forming a kind of cage ; and so 
as the square spindle turned rounds it kept jogging 
the trough continually. I think I can also explain 
the ringing of the bell just before the hopper got 
empty, because this part interested me very much." 

" I shall like to hear you try to do so, my dear 
boy," replied Mr. Harmer, '* even if you do not 
quite succeed. I have perfectly understood your 
explanation of the way in which the com is shaken 
into the mill." 

*' First, papa, I must tell you that there is a little 
arm of wood hung on a pin, on the edge of the 
hopper, and a bell fastened to the wooden arm like 
this, A ; and if the bell and the wooden arm were 
left to themselves, the arm would fall against the 
spindle, which, being square, would, as it turned 
round, jog the arm backwards and forwards, and 
keep the bell always ringing. This would be of no 
use, and therefore there is a strap of leather which 
prevents this. One end of this strap is fastened to 
the arm, and the other end to the opposite side of the 
hopper. When the com is put in, the strap is kept 
down by the weight of the corn, and thus the arm is 
prevented from falling against the spindle ; but when 
the corn is nearly run out, the arm falls against the 
spindle, and then the bell, being jogged, rings 
directly." 
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"This contrivance is cei-tainly very simple," ob- 
served Mr. Harmer, " and I agree with you, George, 
that it is a very pretty one. I am glad you have 
recollected some parts of the mill so -well. What is 
the next thing on your list, Fred? ' The four is 
sifted to get the bran from it.' Do you remember, 
Fred, how that was done ?" 
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" Yes, papa ; it was done by a cuiious sort of 
sieve. The sieve was long and round, sometliing 
like a muff-box, only larger, and the wire was put 
roimd it. In some parts the wire was fine, and in 
some parts coarse. A spindle went through the 
middle of the sieve with brushes fastened to it ; and 
so, when the meal was put in, the brushes were 
turned round pretty fast, and they rubbed the flour 
through the sieve, and the bran fell out at the end." 

" Now, papaj" exclaimed George, " we have come 
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io tho stopping of the mill, and I want to hear 
ubuut tliat particularly, because it is so surprising 
that these great sails can be stopped by merely 
pulling a rope." 

*' Not at all surprising," said Fred, " when you 
know the way it is managed. There is a great 

smooth wooden wheel (X) 
on the wind-shaft, and over 
it there is a thin curved 
piece of iron, with curved 
blocks of wood fastened to 
it of the same shape. This 
is called the break G. When 
the miller pulls the long rope 
R, this rope pulls a wooden 
lever L, to which the break 
is fastened; and that, of 
course, pulls the break dovrn 
upon the wheel. Tho break rubs so hard against 
the wheel, that it prevents it from turning round. 
And the miller can as easily set the mill going again, 
for ho has only to let go the rope, and the weight 
W pulls up the lever L, and lifts tho break off 
the wheel ; and then, if the wind blows, the mill 
goes again." 
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Alfred and Charles Long were busy in their garden 
one fine summer morning, while their mother was 
tying up some pinks that a shower had laid on the 
ground. Suddenly a large dragon-fly flew over 
the heads of the boys, and they threw down their 
rakes and spades to chase it. In their hurry they 
nearly fell over their mother, exclaiming, as they 
passed her, ** A horse-stinger, a horse-stinger, mamma! 
there he goes 1 there he goes 1 Did you ever see so 
large a one ?" 

Just as Alfred was going to fling his hat over the 
insect, Mrs. Long held back his arm. " You will 
kill it, or at least hurt it very much, my dear," said 
she; "wait till it settles, and then you can easily 
secure it." 

" But if I catch it with my hand, will it not sting 
me?" said Al&ed. 

"No; fierce as it looks," answered Mrs. Long, "it 
has not the power to sting." 

" Then why do people call them horse-stingers?" 
said Charles. "I always thought they stung horses." 
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" Because people make strange mistakes^ from 
not carefully observing the structures and habits of 
insects." 

" How it hovers over the flowers," exclaimed 
Alfred, "with its thin beautiful wings! It darts 
down every now and then, like the sparrow-hawk, 
when he suddenly drops on the small birds.** 

" Yes ; because the dragon-fly lives upon winged 
insects, which it can see at a great distance. It is 
quite as bold, and still more voracious than the hawL 
Two or three times I have seen one seize a large 
butterfly. There it is, resting on the laurel, Charles, 
with its four wings spread open. Move softly, and 
take it by the thick part of its body, and we will 
examine it together." 

" I am almost afraid, mamma," said Charles, draw- 
ing back, " he is such a very large fellow." 

" I will take him then," said Alfred. ** Gently, 
gently, my friend, you must not flutter your wings 
in that way. I have him I" 

Charles clapped his hands with glee, and ran to 
the large garden seat, followed by Alfred and his 
mother. 

"What prodigious eyes he has!" he exclaimed, 
" and what a long thin body, Alfred ! But I should 
not like to hold him while he keeps bending his 
body so. Does he not look, mamma, as if he wished 
to sting?" 
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" Yes," said Mrs. Long, " it appears like it, but 
the movement is only the attempt of the insect to 
escape. It cannot possibly sting, because it has no 
instrument to sting with." 

" Does not the light shine beautifully on its deli- 
cate wings?" said Alfred. "The colours appear like 
mother-of-pearl ! I have often watched these dragon- 
flies flitting over the surface of the ponds, and some- 
times flying so low that you would think they would 
drop into the water." 

" That is because they seize the water insects as 
they skim over the surface of the pond," answered 
Mrs. Long. "You generally find dragon-flies near 
ponds and ditches, both because water insects are 
their favourite food, and also because the dragon- 
flies pass their young state in the water. It is, 
therefore, likely that you often see those dragon- 
flies, which have only just escaped from their former 
state." 

" Do you think, mamma, we could find some of 
the larvae in the pond where we found the caddis- 
worms ? " inquired Alfred. 

" Yes, I think we might," answered Mrs. Long ; 
" and if you like to fetch your net, I will go with 
you to the brick-field now." 

" Oh, I should like to go very much," said Alfred. 

"And so should I," said Charles; "let the dragon- 
fly go, Alfred, and come and find the phials." 
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In a few minutes Mrs. Long and the boys were 
ready for another ramble to the pond, where they 
had 80 much enjoyed themselves a fortnight before. 
When they arrived at the edge of the pond^ they 
saw dragon-flies sporting about in all directions^ with 
caddis-flies, swarms of gnats, and other insects that 
pass their early life in the water. There were two 
or three of the large but thin-bodied dragon-flies, 
like that which they had caught in the garden, 
dozens of light blue and crimson dragon-flies, with 
bodies so slender that they looked not larger than a 
carpet pin, and a few with thick flat bodies, of a slat6 
or dingy blue colour. Alfred soon put his net into 
the water, and, by his mother's advice, dragged it 
along the bottom of the pond. He drew it out two 
or three times without catching any insects ; but at 
last he brought up several together, which he showed 
to his mother. 

" You have the larvae of two different dragon-flies 

in your net, Alfred," said 
she ; " that large muddy- 
looking insect is the larva 
^ w \. of the great dragon-fly like 
^"^^ V ^ that which you caught in the 
^ garden." 

" He seems very fond of the mud," said Charles, 
^^for as fast as you put him in the clean part of the net, 
Alfred, he crawls back into the muddy part of it." 
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" Yes," said Mrs. Long, " because it usually con- 
ceals itself in the mud, from whence it pounces upon 
all the insects that come in its way. It therefore 
likes the muddy part of the net best." 

*^ It does not hoh as if it could move very 
quickly," said Charles ; " I should have thought the 
other insects could easily escape from it." 

" Because, Charles, you have never seen the 
curious apparatus it has for seizing its prey," replied 
Mrs. Long ; " it has very large 
jaws, which are covered with 
a kind of mask," As Mrs. 
Long said this, she took up the 
insect in her hand, and pointed 
to a 'horny scale which con- 
cealed its face. *^ Look here," 
said she, ^^ when the insect pleases, it can let down 
this mask, which is divided at the end like the 
claws 6i a lobster. When it observes its prey within 
reach, it darts out this strange kind of trunk, and, 
seizing it with the greatest celerity, conveys it to 
its mouth. 

" Then it has a method of bringing small insects 
near it, that you do not know of. It has the power 
of drawing in and squirting out the water from its 
tail, by opening and shutting these five little sharp 
points at the tail. This motion forms a tiny current 
in the water, which floats small insects within its 
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reach. I believe, also, this action of the larva of the 
dragon-fly assists it in breathing, as well as helps its 
motion in the water. When we go home we will put 
this larva in a saucer of water, and then we shall see 
it pump the water in and out quite plainly." 

"I have a little box in my pocket that will just 
hold him," said Charles. 

" Put him in, then," said his mother, " and you 
had better put some of the duck-weed in at the same 
time. It will keep him moist tijl we get home." 

"Do you know, mamma," said Charles, "when we 
find any new insect or anything else that is curious, 
it is much pleasanter to ask you questions than to 
look into books to learn about it." 

"Yes, so it may be," said Mrs. Long, smiling; 
" but, as I know but little, you will often lose a great 
deal of amusement, if you are too lazy to look in a 
book for the information you want." 

" Well, I like you to tell us /rs^," said Charles, 
" and then I feel more interest in searching in books 
afterwards. What are you looking at these osiers so 
closely for, mamma?" 

"Put down yoiu* net, and you will see," said 
Mrs. Long, who still continued intently watching 
something. 

The boys ran immediately to her. 

"What can it be?" said Charles, as his mother 
pointed to an insect on the osier. " It is alive, but I 
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can't make it out It looks like an insect with two 
bodies," 

" The bead and eyes are like those of the dragon- 
fly," observed Alfred. " Do you know what it is, 
mamma P" 

" Yes ; it is the dragon-fly escaping from its pnpa 
state," answered Mrs. Long. " I have seen this 
change take place but twice before. It is very 
curious ! " 

" The pupa, in shape, seems just like the larva 
that we have in the box," said Charles. 

" Almost," said his mother : " tho only difference 
is the appearance of short wings folded on the back, 
which the larva is without. Tliey move and eat 
equally in both states," 

" Look 1 look I How he struggles to get out of 
the old pupa case," said 
Charles. "But where 
are his beautiful wings ? 
These are poor mber- 
able things, they are 
iiardly half an inch 
long I" 

" Because they are folded up in that small space," 
answered Mrs. Long. " When the dragon-fly has 
quite cleaned itself from the old pupa skin, you 
will see that it will gradually expand its wings 
till it is strong enough to fly." 
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*' lie is quite outy*" exclaimed Alfred^ ''how wellhe 
lias mana^od. But I wonder the old skin does not £iIL 
How transi)arciit it ap|)ears now that it is quite emp^'. 
Sec, niauiinn^ the dragon-fly has crawled to another 
stem, and seems resting himself after his fatigue." 

Charles tried to remove the pupa case^ bat he 
was suq)rised to find it cling to the osier. 

*^ How can that be, mamma?'* said he. "The 
case is not alive." 

" No; it is certainly not alive, Charles^ but if you 
look, you will see that each leg has two little claws, 
which cling to the stem. Look, now that I have 
removed it, by carefully lifting each leg, it dings 
to my glove." 

" How very jKirfect each part is, mammal'' said 
Alfred ; " not one bit has been broken by the 
dragon-fly in liis escape from it" 

" Oh, do let us take it home," said Charles, "I 
should like to keep it." 

*^ Do so," Charles," said his mother ; " here is a 
^ piece of paper to put it in. Now 

^^i^^ \ for your net again, Alfred.^ 

;,^^^| They searched the contents of 

^^■^ the net, and Mrs. Long took out 

{^ \ of it a slender insect, with three 

' tails, which she told the boys was 

the larva of the delicate dragon-fly, that the French 

call demoiselle. 
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" Oh, you mean the small striped dragon-fly," 
said Alfred, *^that is so easy to catch. It rests 
with its wings closed, 
not wide open, as the 
other dragon-flies rest" 

" I like those beau- 
tiful little dragon-flies 
better than all," said 
Charles. ^^ They can- 
not do much harm amongst the insects, I should 
think." 

** They cannot, of course, eat such large insects 
as the greater dragon-flies," said Mrs. Long, *^ but 
they are equally fierce and voracious. All the 
dragon-flies, whether in tlieir yoimg or perfect state, 
destroy a vast number of insects. Look, Alfred, the 
dragon-fly has left the bush, and is enjoying himself 
in his new kind of life." 

'^ I cannot find him out amongst all the others," 
said Alfred. 

" What are these little slippery fellbws, with 
two legs much longer than the rest?" exclaimed 
Charles, as from amidst the mud in his brother's 
net he picked out three or four insects, and placed 
them in a phials 

" How silvery they look ! " said Alfred. *^ They 
swim on their backs, and use their long legs like 



oars*" 
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They are called water-boatmen/' said Mra. Long, 
'' from their resemblance to a tinj boat and oars. 






m 



Their motions are so curious that I liave kept three 
or four in a glass decanter, for more than a year, 
for the sake of observing them. But I was obliged 
to keep them well supplied with food, for they are 
voracious little things, and very quarrelsome. They 
will frequently attack and kill one another, till, out 
of a dozen boatmen, there will not be above tliree 
or four left." 

" What large eyes they have," said Charles ; " but 
I do not think they see particularly well with them, 
for they keep knocking their heads against the glass, 
and make quite a loud noise, louder than your watch 
ticking, mamma." 

*^ They may see very well," observed Alfred, " and 
yet not observe the glass. Think how cleax' it is, 
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almost like the water itself. They must wonder why 
they cannot swim on as they do in the ponds." 

" I am not surprised, Charles, that you notice the 
loud noise which they make against the glass," said 
Mrs. Long ; ^* I remember, the first time I observed 
the water-boatinen, I brought some home with me in 
a phial, and placed it on the mantelpiece. I sat down 
to read in the evening in the same room, and was 
enjoying my book, when I heard a loud ^ click, click, 
click.' I looked round, and saw nothing that I 
thought could make the noise. I went to the window 
and examined the sashes, then I looked under the 
chairs and sofa, and behind the doors. I went out of 
the room into the passage, but I heard no noise there, 
though, when I returned, the same ^ click, click, 
click,' continued as loud as ever. At last, looking on 
the mantelpiece, I caught sight of the noisy little 
boatmen, knocking their heads against the side of 
the phial." 

"Have the boatmen .wings, in their perfect state, 
like the merry-go-rounds? " said Alfred. 

" Yes ; but excepting that difiFerence, their shape 
continues nearly the same in each part of their lives," 
said Mrs. Long. " Those insects that have thin 
wing-cases, like the boatmen, only cast their skins, 
instead of altering their forms. During their pupa 
state, they have two little bumps near the head, 
which enclose the future wings. They swim about. 
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and i'at a« usual, aikl when the winga have gram 
>u::i^ ivntly I^r^^^. they throw off their skin finr tk 
l;i«t timo, and become perfectlv-winged insects. Yoa 
can ea?iiy see t}iat tki'se boatmen are not covered 
^iih u shiniiit;, hard case like the beetle. WeO, 
Hone uf the tlun-coscd insects have jaws like those 
insects that have their wings covered with honj 
casi^-<. They are furnished with a kind of proboscis, 
or sucker, instead of jaws ; so that thev do not tear 
their prey to pieces, but suck the juice onl v." 

'* Then, I sup)x>se this poor fellow^"* said Alfred, 
'* tliat has fallen to the bottom of the phial^ has beei 
killed by one of the others, and as the juice is sucked 
out of him, the rest of the boatmen do not care 
about liinu" 

The boys now packed up the phials and net that 
they niiglit be ready to return home with their 
mother, who did not wish to stay longer. As they 
were walking, Charles said, " I should like to have a 
curiosity-box, mamma, to put things in that I find (n 
my walks." 

" Things ! Charles, what things, a tree or a gate ? " 

" No, no, mamma," said Charles, laughing ; «« you 
know I do not mean things of that kind, but dead 
insects, or curious stones, or moss, or any thing that 
I should wish to keep, like the pupa skin of the 
dragon-fly that we have found to-day. Do you 
think you can give me a box ? " 
64 
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" Tes ; I think I have one that would suit yoor 
purpose," replied Mrs. Long, " and I shall be happy 
to give it to you. I shall like to see yoa make a 
collection, and try to learn and observe as much as 
you can." 

" Ohj thank you, mamma," aald Charles, " and you 
will help me, Alfred, to fill my box, will you not ? " 

" I cannot help you much now," answered his 
brother, " because you know I am going to Bchool 
soon; bnt when there, perhaps I shall be able to 
send you some things." 

As soon as Mrs. Long and the boys arrived at 
home, Mrs. Long gave Charles a box, which was a 
foot and a half long, and a foot broad. It was 
aufEciently deep to contain a shallow tray, leaving 
under it a space about four inches deep. His mo- 
ther gave him a sheet of pasteboard to make little 
trays for each article, and Alfred and Charles were 
employed at this new occnpation for two or three 
hours. 




OEOORAFHT. 

GLOBES AND MAPS. 

WiiEN people wish to give to others a very perfect 
knowledge of a solid body of any kind^ one of tlie 
ways of doing so^ is to make a model of that bodj. 
There is no one of our readers who has not* seen 
models, or figures, of men and women, horses and 
other animals, and also of ships and houses. It is 
found convenient, in general, to make these models 
smaller than the original objects from which they are 
taken. Teachers of geography, adopting the same 
plan, have contrived to make something like models 
of the earth ; and these models they call globes. 

A globe of the earth, or terrestrial globe, is a 
round body, upon which are drawn or marked out 
the different parts of the earth. Every thing is, of 
course, drawn very small upon the globe, compared 
with the actual sizes, but the shapes are preserved, 
and the distances and sizes of the different parts are 
all kept in proportion. A terrestrial globe is, in fact, 
a miniature plan or model of the earth. It is not 
possible, on a flat piece of paper, to give a correct 
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plan of the surface of a globe; nor consequently, 
as the earth is a globe, of the shape, size, and dis- 
tances of the various parts of the earth's surface. 



Iforih. 
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I 




South. 



But it is so convenient to have even imperfect 
miniature plans, to caiTy about, and fold up, and 
bind together in books, that the want of perfect cor- 
rectness is overlooked. Representations of different 
parts of the curved surface of the earth on a flat 
surface, are called maps. 

In a book, we must be contented with maps, or go 
without any sort of plan or copy altogether. In 
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giving a map of the whole of the earthy the usnal 
plan is, to suppose the globe to be cut in half, and 
to give a separate map of each half. This is what 



9 




South. 



we have done here. *^ Sphere ^ is another name for 
" globe," and these maps are called maps of the hemi- 
spheres, or half-globes. 

By placing the maps of the hemispheres one on 
each side of the same leaf, precisely at the back of 
one another, the reader may fancy, if he pleases, 
that there is much more than the thickness of the 
paper between the two maps. He may fancy the 
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substance of the paper to be swelled or blown out 
like a bladder5 turning the two flat snr&ces or maps 
into one round surfaca There is no better way than 
this of supplying the want of the globe itself 

THE POLES AND THE EQUATOR. 

Having thu$ got something like a plan of the 
whole of the Earth's surface before us, we must next 
endeavour to learn how the situations and distances 
of the difierent parts of the earth are described. 
When you look at a globe or map of the Earth, and 
you see Europe, America, or China marked upon it, 
how would you describe on what part of the Earth 
these countries ate ? Possibly you would not know 
how to do so ; but you may very easily learn. 

There was a time when, much younger than you 
are, you did not know your right hand from your 
Jefl;; and if anybody had said, "Give me that book, 
or knife, or plate to your right," you would have 
been quite puzzled to know what to do. Such 
words as " right " and " left," " above " and « below,'' 
^^ before " and " behind," are of great use in marking 
the situations of difierent things and places. There are 
similair, although not the same words, employed in 
geography; and these words are equally useful in point- 
ing out the situations in difierent parts of the earth. 

When you held the ball up by the string and 
made it spin, those parts of its surface which are 
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nearest to either end of the string, were the parts 
Avhich moved the slowest; and the parts of the ball's 
surface which are at the greatest distance firom the 
two ends of the string, moved the quickest. In the 
globes that are made to represent the Earth, instead 
of string, a strong wire is run through the middle. 
This wire, upon which the globe spins or revolves, 
is called tlie axis; and the two points on the globe 
where the wire comes to the surface, are called the 
l>oles. The rotatory motion of the globe near the 
poles is very slow ; but the motion increases as you 
get farther and farther from the poles, till at last 
you come to that part of the globe's surface, which 
is equally distant from the two poles. This part of 
the globe is usually marked by a line drawn all 
round; which line is called the Equator. 

The equator divides the globe into two equal 
parts, one called the northeni, and the other the 
southern hemisphere. The pole of the northern 
hemisphere is called the north pole ; and the pole of 
the southern hemisphere is called the south pole. 
England, the country in which we live, and the 
United States of America, are in the northern 
hemisphere. The Cape of Good Hope, Brazil, and 
Australia are in the southern hemisphere. 

The two hemispheres, of which the maps are 
given here, are not the northern and southern 
hemispheres. The globe, in these maps, is sup- 
so 
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posed to have been cut into two hemispheres by 
a line drawn right through from north to south; 
so that each map contains one-half of the northern 
and one-half of the southern hemisphere. 

POINTS OF THE COMPASS. 

" North " and " South " serve as two principal 
marks to point out or make known the directions 
of different places. But if we had no other marks 
than "North" and "South," we should still be 
greatly at a loss to know in what direction to 
set off to any particular place. Suppose the captain 
of a ship who wanted to sail from England to the 
Cape of Good Hope, knew nothing more than that he 
ought to go south, he might go to South America ; 
or suppose he wanted to sail from Brazil to England, 
and knew nothing more than that he ought to sail 
north, he might go to the United States of America, 
for they also are north of Brazil. 

To avoid such inconvenience, other marks and 
names have been adopted. When a person looks 
straight to the north, all those countries which are 
situated in a direct line from his right hand are said 
to be to the "East;" and all those from his left hand, 
are said to be to the " West." Thus, we have four 
principal marks to enable us to direct one another to 
different countries. North, South, East, and West, — 
which arc commonly called the cardinal points^ and 
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are marked hj the four letters N, S, E, and W. From 
these four points are made up twenty-eight more ; so 
that we are fiimished with thirty-two marks, by 
which we may make known to one another the direc- 
tion in which different countries lie to one another. 




Here we may be asked, " How is it possible to dia< 
cover when we are looking straight to the north, so 
that wa may be certain that we are not sailing or 
travelling towards some point the very opposite to 
what we intend?" The guide which is principally 
relied upon by navigators, who in the middle of the 
eea can have no landmarks to direct them, is the 
Needle <»: Mariner's Compass, 
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This needle is a long, thin, narrow piece of iron 
which has been touched with a magnet. It is sup- 
ported in a horizontal or level position in such a way 
as to be nicely balanced in the middle, and at liberty 
to turn round in any direction. The peculiar pro- 
perty of a piece of iron that has been touched by 
a magnet, when so placed, is that it always points 
towards the north. The needle, supported as has 
been described, over a card upon which the thirty- 
two points are marked, is the Mariner's Compass. 
By looking at this, the mariner can always tell in 
which direction the north lies, and consequently in 
what direction he is sailing. By his chart (for chart 
is the name given to maps of the sea coasts) he can 
always know in what direction he ought to sail. 

Besides the Needle or Mariner's Compass, there 
are other methods of- obtaining this very necessary 
information. The advantage of the needle is that 
it gives the information at all times. The other 
methods can only be resorted to when the sky is 
clear. There is a particular star, called the Polar 
star, w^hich is very nearly in a line with the north 
pole of the earth; that is, the north pole points 
towards it. A person who looks towards the polar 
star, therefore, looks towards the north pole, and 
thus becomes acquainted with all the other points 
of the compass. The sun is always dtie south, to 
those who live towards the north pole, at twelve 
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o'clock in the day, or noon; any one in England, 
therefore, who looks to the sun at noon, looks towards 
the south pole ; on his right hand is the West, on his 
left hand is the East ; and thus by this means, also, he 
becomes acquainted with all the points of the compass. 

The earth spins round and round, or revolves from 
West to East, This is known by observing that, as 
we spin round out of darkness into light, we observe 
the sun towards the East ; and as we spin round out 
of light into darkness, we observe the sun towards 
the West. The first is what we call sunrise; and 
the second, sunset. When we are exactly half-^f ay 
between sunrise and sunset, the sun is due south — 
that is the time of our noon or mid-day. When we 
are exactly half-way between sunset and sunrise, that 
is the time of our midnight. They who live towards 
the south pole have the sun due north at noon. 

Maps are generally drawn with the North at the 
top; and if on any occasion it is found preferable, 
on account of the shape of the particular country, to 
place the north in a different position, this deviation 
from the usual custom is always pointed out. 

The points of the compass are of great use, also, 
in assisting us to make known to one another the 
direction of the wind. Everybody understands what 
is meant when we say, " We have a cold north-east 
wind to-day," or " The wind is due southi" There 
are many ways by which we are in the habit of 
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judging of the direction of the wind — ^by the feeling, 
by the direction of the smoke out of the various 
chimneys; but what we place the greatest depen- 
dence upon, in general, are the vanes mounted upon 
high buildings, 

A vane is a long piece of metal, usually copper or 
iron, placed horizontally and supported in the centre, 
like a needle, in such a way as to be at liberty to 
move round freely in every direction. But it is 
made much broader at one end than the other. The 
needle is placed imder cover and turns, as it were, 
of its own accord. The vane does not move of itself, 
but is moved by the wind. As the wind blows, it 
carries the broad end of the vane along with it, so 
that the narrow end points to the quarter /rom which 
the wind blows. The commonest shape for a vane 
is an arrow. The feather of the arrow is the broad 
end whicJb is blown along with the wind, while the 
barbed or narrow end points to the wind. A cock is 
sometimes mounted up instead of an arrow, the beak 
being the narrow end, and the tail the broad one. 
A vane of this shape is sometimes, as you may have 
heard, called a weathercock. The four cardinal 
points/ N. S. E. W., are also frequently marked up 
with the vane, to make known the exact points of 
the compass. 

The points of the compass are found very service- 
able in many other ways. Hardly a day passes that 
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mention is not made of them for sotne purpose. If 
you inquire on what side of tbe street any person 
had been seen, or had appointed a meeting, yon 
woold probably be told the northern or Southern, 
eastern or western side. Such a direction is much 
clearer than if you were told " right " or " left;" for 
what is "right" while you are turned in one direc- 
tion ia "left" if you turn in the opposite direction. 

Not to know the points of the compass, therefore, 
is to be suffering daily inconyenience ; and to he 
ignorant of the method of fixing and arranging those 
points is to be deprived of one source of pleasure^— 
that arising from the thorough understanding of 
what our daily intercourse with others compels Ufl to 
make use of. 
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JAHES FEBOUSON. 

J^H£S Fehotson was born in the year 1710, a few 
pules from Keith^ a little village in Banfishire, one of 
: ^a northern counties in Scotland. 
j His father had a large family, and, being a poor 
!* VdBJ^i was obliged to work hard in order to support 
them, Aft«r a day's steady labour, rest and quiet 
ar^ agreeable to most men. But he was so fond of 
his cbildr^n, and knew so well how useful learning 
would be to them as they grew up, that when he 
returned to his home of an evening, instead of in- 
dulging in ease, he employed himself in teaching his 
children to read and write. He took each in his 
turn, as they reached the age at which he thought it 
proper for them to begin to learn. 

James, however, learned to read before his f^iiher 
tliought of beginning to teach him. He used to 
listen attentively while his father was teaching his 
elder brother^ and afterwards study the lesson him- 
self. Not to disturb his father, whose time was much 
occupied, he was in the habit of applying to a kind 
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woman who lived in the neighbourhood^ when there 
was anything he could not understand. With her 
assistance he learned to read tolerably well. 

Pleased at his earnestness and industry in learning 
to read, his father gave him some further assistance, 
and also taught him to write ; and afterwards placed 
him at a school at Keith for three months. 

When only eight years of age, he already showed 
a taste for examining machines, and trying to under- 
stand their structure ; and, with an old lathe and a 
little knife, contrived to make wheels and other parts 
of machines. 

While still very young, he was put out to earn his 
OAvn bread ; but, being too weak for hard labour, he 
was employed by his master to watch sheep. He 
continued at this employment for many years. 
Looking after sheep, however, was not occupation 
sufficient for so inquisitive a boy as Ferguson. In 
the daytime he amused himself by making models of 
mills, spinning-wheels, and such other things as he 
happened to see, and at night he studied the stars. 

As he grew older and stronger, he was put to harder 
work, and his hours of leisure were diminished. But 
still he steadily persevered in his endeavours to make 
himself acquainted with everything around him. The 
difficulties which he had to surmount only made him 
the more assiduous in seizing every opportunity that 
was presented to him of gaining instruction. His 
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contrivance for marking down the positions of the 
stars was very ingenious. He used to go out into 
the fields by night, when his work was over, with 
a blanket around him, and a candle in his hand. 
Spreading the blanket on the ground, he laid himself 
on his back upon it to survey the stars. He had 
provided himself with a long piece of thread, upon 
which he had strung some beads. This piece of 
thread he used to stretch at arms' length between his 
eye and the stars, and then sliding the beads along 
the thread till they hid particular stars from his 
eye, he applied the thread to a piece of paper, and 
marked the spots where the beads touched. He con- 
tinued to do this till he had marked down on his 
paper the position of a large number of stars. The 
fsur copy of this paper, which he afterwards made, 
he called his ^^ star-paper." 

His knowledge of the stars brought him acquainted 
with some persons who were able to explain many 
things to him, and to assist him in various ways. 
From one person he learned that the earth is 
round ; and from others he received a pair of com- 
passes and ruler, and a good supply of pens, ink, 
and paper. His master, also, was very kind and 
considerate, and took so much pleasure in observing 
Ferguson's proceeding, that " he often," as Ferguson 
himself has written, "took the thrashing flail out 
of my hands, and worked himself while I sat by 
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him in the ham, husy with my compasses, ruler, 
and pen." 

Among other things, he made a globe of the earth, 
from a description which he had met with in a book. 
He turned the ball for it out of a piece of wood, 
covered the ball with paper, and then traced upon 
tliis paper the different oceans, seas, continents, and 
islands. 

He was now grown into a man, but, owing to his 
poverty, had many difficulties to struggle with. At 
one time, by over- working, he fell ill and was obliged 
to return to his father's house. In order to amuse 
liimself while in this low state, he made a wooden 
clock, and it kept time pretty well. The substance 
on which the hammer struck the hours was the neck 
of a broken bottle. 

The clock which he made had a weight and line, 
and he had no idea how a clock could go without 
them. It was also a matter of wonder to him, how - 
a watch could go in all positions. " Happening," he | 
says, ^^one day to see a gentleman ride by my father's 
house (which was close by a public road), I asked 
him what o'clock it then was. He looked at his 
watch and told me. As he did that with so much 
good nature, I begged of him to show me the inside 
of his watch ; and, though he was an entire stranger, 
he immediately opened the watch, and put it into^y 
hands. I saw the spring-box with part of the chain 
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Aytmd It, and asked him what it was that made the 
box turn ifound. He told mei that it was turned 
'' found by a steel spring within it. Having then 
! llevfer seen any other spring than that of my father's 
I gtih-lock, I asked how a spring within a box could 
: tt1i*il the box so ofteti round as to wind all the chain 
I iipon it. He answered that the spring was long and 
ihin ; that one end of it was fastened to the axis of 
the box, and the other end to the inside of the box ; 
ihat the axis was fixed, and the box was loose upon 
it. I told him I did not yet thoroughly understand 
the matter. ^ Well, my lad,' says he, ^ take a long 
thin piece of whalebone, hold one end of it fast 
between your finger and thumb, and wind it round 
yoTir finger J it will then endeavour to unwind itself; 
and if you" fix the other end of it to the inside of a 
jStnall hoop, And leave it to itself, it will turn the hoop 
found dnd round, and wind tip a thread tied to the 
Oiitside of the hoop.* I thanked the gentleman, and 
told him that I understood the thing very well. I 
then ti'ied to make a watch with wooden wheels, 
find made the spring of whalebone ; but found that 
I could not make the watch go when the balance was 
put on, because the teeth of the wheels were rather 
too weak to bear the force of a spring sufficient to 
move the balance; although the wheels wotild run 
fast enough when the balance was taken ofi*. I in- 
dosed the whole in a wooden case, very little bigger 
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than a breakfast tca-cnp; but a clumsy neighbour, 
one day, lookhig at my watch, happened to let it fiJl; 
and, turning hastily about to pick it up, set his iooi 
upon it, and crushed it all to pieces ; which so pro- 
voked my father, that he was almost ready to beat 
the man ; and discouraged me so much, that I never 
attempted to make such another machine again, espe- 
cially as I was thoroughly convinced I could never 
make one that would be of any real use." 

It is very interesting to follow the progress of this 
self-taught man. He still continued his practice of 
star-gazing (as he called it). With his old con- 
trivance of the string and beads he learned to 
distinguish the planets from the stars. This he con- 
sidered a grand discovery. This distinction, it is 
true, had been made long before by others, although 
he had been ignorant of it ; and the discovery, on 
his part, is a proof of the care with which he made 
his observations. The stars and planets may be 
seen shining over our heads by everybody; but how 
few there are who, like young Ferguson, have had 
patience enough to mark the situation of the stars 
and track the course of the planets, even when 
guided by the instruction and assistance of persons 
wiser than themselves. 

The stars are called ^^ fixed," because, when visible, 
they always appear at the same distance from one 
another. At different hours and times of the year 
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tihey are to be seen in different directions. They rise, 
come to the meridian, and set as the earth revolves ; 
but this motion is only apparent, being occasioned by 
the revolving of the earth. The planets, however, 
not only have an apparent motion like the stars, they 
have a real motion also; and on each succeeding 
night are to be seen in a different relative position. 
Young Ferguson examined the stars, night after 
night. He found that no alteration ever occurred 
in their -distances from one another, but that the 
planets were so constantly moving as to prevent his 
marking any particular place for them on the star- 
papers. 

As yet he had not settled to anything by which he 
might support himself permanently. Neither star- 
gazing nor clock-making supplied him with bread. 
He was quite at a loss to determine by what pro- 
fession he had best endeavour to gain his livelihood. 
At one time he thought of making himself a painter; 
and at another, of becoming a doctor. With a view 
to this latter profession, he even spent two years in 
studying to qualify himself. His fondness for astro- 
nomy, however, again brought him back with re- 
doubled zeal to the pursuit of his early years. 

He no longer pursued his former methods. The 
beads and string were laid aside. Nor was his power 
of making calculations any longer confined to the 
first simple rules of arithmetic. His good conduct 
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had brought him friends^ aud his friends providi 
him with every requisite assistance. This was n 
thrown away upon liim. That same application^ wM 
in the days of his childhood and youth had enabl 
him to do so much with little or no assistance^ in I 
rij)er yeai's, when aided by books, globes, telescop 
and instruments of every description, led him on 
the most delightful, although the most difficult pa 
of astronomy. 

His reward for all this persevering application ^ 
ample. His character for a perfect knowledge 
astronomy, and for skill in explaining to others 
those difficulties that he had himself so happily s 
mounted, spread far and wide. In 1743 he cam« 
London. Scholars flocked to him from all pai 
and the most distinguished men in the land crow- 
to his lecture-room, where they listened with delij 
while he explained, to the satisfaction of all, 
causes of the succession of day and night, of 
seasons, and of eclipses and transits. 

Not only had he taught himself how to foretel v 
precision, when eclipses of the sun and moon > 
transits of the planets would occur, but he co 
teach others how to make the same calculations, 
also explained the nature of comets, which are s 
objects of terror to ignorant people. He sho> 
that, like the planets, they move round the sun, ; 
only differ from them in as much as at one time t 
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approach much nearer to that body than any of the 
planets do, and at another time go to a much greater 
distance. 




. This little drawing will afford to such of our young 
readers as hare not yet thought upon this subject, 
some notion of the difference in the path of a comet 
and of a planet round the sun. One of the ovals 
represents the path of a planet, and the other the 
path of a comet* 

In this honourable way he spent the remainder of 
his life, extending his own knowledge^ and commu- 
nicating knowledge to oi\iet%» He earned sufficient, 
with a steady economy, to maintain himself in com- 
fort. Painfully had he learned the difficulty of 
earning, and he prudently limited his wants within 
his means, laying by while young and in health 
enough to support himself in sickness and old age. 
At the same time, like a truly wise man, he never 
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forgot that the use of money was to add to hii 
happinesB ; and he preferred to make a little money 
serve his purpose, rather than render his life mise- 
rable in the attempt to earn more bj sacrificing thai 
portion of his time which he devoted to study ami 
observation. 

He died on the 16th of November, 1776. 




THE FEASANTS OF THE ALFS. 

The long, narrow district of Switzerland called the 
Valais is almost entirely surrounded by high moun- 
tains, which separate it from Italy, Savoy, and the 
neighbourmg canton of Berne. 

At the foot of one of the lofty Alps, which, from 
its forked appearance, is called Mount Furca, rises 
the river Rhone, which, increased by many a moun- 
tain stream formed by the melting of the snow, 
winds its rapid way through this district until it 
adds its waters to the beautiful lake of Geneva, 
Parts of this country are warm and fruitful; but 
some of the villages are placed on such rugged spots 
near the Alps, and those valleys or plains of ice 
called the glaciers, — that we should be tempted to 
think them more fit for the habitations of goats than 
of men, if we did not find that mountaineers gain, 
by practice, almost as much agility as goats them- 
selves. This mountain region seems at the same 
time to feel the cflects of summer and winter : with 
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one hand, tlie traveller may grasp snow, with the 
other, beautiful flowers. There is sometimes danger 
in spring, when the heat of the sun loosens from the 
sides of the mountains immense masses of snow, 
called avalanches, which roll down with a noise like 
thunder, occasionally overwhelming travellers and 
even villages. 

Most of the inhabitants of the Valais ard shep- 
herds. In the spring, they bring their flocks and 
cattle from their winter quarters in the valleys to 
the first mountain slope from which the snow is 
melted ; and afterwards ascend higher, as more grass 
is exposed to view, just putting up a shed to shelter 
themselves on each resting-place. They live a quiet 
life with their cows and their sheep. The cows are 
adorned with bells ; and in imitation of the jingling 
of these bells a favourite Swiss tune has been com- 
posed, called the Ranz des vaches (the wanderings 
of the cows). One of the cows takes the lead of 
the rest and bears a larger bell, an honour of which 
she is said to be proudy but this may be a shepherd's 
foncy. 

In a village perched among these rocky moun- 
tains, lived a widow with her three children. Her 
husband had been killed in the dangerous pursuit of 
the chamois, — the antelope of Switzerland. His 
son, young Walter, wished at an early age to be a 
hunter also, but he yielded to his mother's earnest 
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desire that he should remain with her and be a 
peaceful herdsman. 

The sun was just risen, and Walter dressed, not 
in shepherd-trim, but in his holiday suit, was eating 
his hasty breakfast; at his feet, looking impatient 
for the signal to depart, lay Alp^ an Alpine dog 
of the famous St. Bernard kind, Walter's mother 
looked fondly at the dog, as she gave him his food ; 
" Alp," said she, *^ I would scarcely trust my boy so 
far, if you went not with him." 

There was to be a large fair this day at the town 
of Sion, the chief place of the district ; and to this 
fair Walter was going, charged with the commissions 
pf the family. 

It was seldom that any traders visited this secluded 
village 5 for though the Valais is the high-road from 
Switzerland into Italy, no carriage, no horseman 
even, coujd reach a spot which can only be gained 
by ascending steep steps cut in the rock, and by 
crossing narrow bridges over the torrents. 

Sometimes a poor Italian, wandering on foot from 
Piedmont with his little store of barometer^ and 
images, lodged for a night with the hospitable vil- 
lagers, or some adventurous pedlar worked his way 
up with his pack of useftd articles for sale ; but, in 
general, all purchases were deferred till the time of 
this fair. The charge of the cows and sheep was 
given over to Gaston, Walter's younger brother, 
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who in his turn felt pleased and important as he 
ascended the mountain with his troop. Mabel, the 
sister, brought the little bag that contained the money 
which she had gained by knitting, and confided it to 
her brother, with whispers which were for his ear 
alone. Walter was indeed going on an important 
errand. He carried wool, goat-skins, horn, cheeses, 
and knitted stockings, some of which last were his 
own work ; for he knitted while he tended his flock, 
and during the long winter evenings. He was to 
bring back many useful things, besides some more 
doubtful articles, which were left to his judgment to 
be bought, " if not too dearP But he now, like his 
dog, was impatient to proceed ; so as soon as Mabel 
had finished talking, he took the spiked pole which 
moimtaineers use in climbing, and set off on his 
way. 

Mabel looked long and wistfiilly after her brother ; 
now she lost sight of him behind a rock, and now 
she again distinguished his cheerfiil voice as he 
hallooed to his dog Alp, and Alp returned the 
greeting. 

"Mabel," said her mother at length, *^the sun 
shines low upon the hills." 

" Oh, yes ; I had forgotten ! I must go and milk 
my goats," cried Mabel, " I have much to do before 
I carry Gaston his dinner on the hill side." 

The labours of this day and of the next were over; 
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and the villagers came forth and sat before their 
doors, or on their outside staircases, knitting and 
chatting, watching the brilliant sun-beams, which 
now, leaving the misty valley, tinged the snowy 
summits of the mountains with various colours. The 
day had been warm, but the evening air was frosty, 
and the villagers soon retired and shut their windows; 
while Mabel, expecting her brother's return, wrapped 
her shawl round her head, and sang by the open 
window one of her favourite songs : 

** Look, shepherds, look ! Mount Rosa's height * 
Glows with the sun's last beam of light ! 
The mountain air is keen and cold. 
The lambs and kids require the fold; 
It is too late the hills to roam. 
Weary shepherds, hasten home 1 

" Has any traveller lost his way ? 
Here let him stay till break of day : 
We are not rich, yet gladly share 
With all who come our simple fare. 
'Tis far too late the hills to roam ; 
Welcome, traveller, to our home ! 

" See, our fire is burning bright : 
Seek shelter from the freezing night ; 

* Mount Kosa is the highest of the mountains between Swit- 
zerland and Italy; it is so named from the number of its lofty 
peaks, which, all rising from one centre, have been thought to 
resemble the petals of a rose. 
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Lest the stormy north-wind blow. 
Bringing an avalanche of snow ! 
It is too late the hills to roam^ — " 

Mabel's song whs suddenly checked^ for she heard 
the well-known voice of her brother^ who in his 
turn chanted — 

" It is too late the hills to roam. 
Weary shepherds, hasten home !" 

She looked out eagerly, — two figures were ascending 
the path. " And Alp knows the stranger," said she 
aloud, ^^ for he seems quite fond of him, sometimes 
licking his hand and gamboling round him. Mother," 
cried she, withdrawing from the window, " here is 
Walter at last, and a stranger with him!" 

The supper was already prepared: there were 
curds, brimming bowls of milk, goats' milk, cheese, 
bread, and fruit: and large pieces of pine-wood 
blazed upon the hearth. The good dame was as 
hospitable as Mabel's song seemed to promise, and 
the stranger was kindly welcomed, and helped to 
change his wet clothes before he sat down to the 
evening meal ; while little Gaston, glad that he was 
allowed to be his brother's attendant, while he helped 
him to put on clean shoes, kept talking about the 
cows which had been left under his care for these 
two long days. Nor was Alp forgotten, — ^the dog 
seemed extremely happy, now casting his eyes on his 
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master^ now on the stranger, till at last, overcome 
with weariness, and having satisfied his hunger, he 
fell asleep before the blazing hearth. When the 
supper was ended, the stranger turned to the good 
dame, and after thanking her for her kind hospitality, 
he told his tale. He had been wandering on foot 
through great part of Switzerland, and had that 
morning ascended a steep mountain-path, where the 
rhododendron bloomed on the verge of a precipice of 
ice, and delighted with the beauty of the scene, he 
sat down to sketch the prospect before him. While 
thus employed, he did not observe the cloud behind 
him, and a sudden snow-shower came with such 
force as nearly to blind him, and soon covered all 
traces of his path. Terrified and bewildered, he 
endeavoured to find the right track, but missed his 
footing, and fell into a deep hollow, where he lay 
almost stupified, though not hurt, in that sleepy state 
in which people are before they become frozen. 

Meantime, Walter was sheltering himself from the 
storm in a neighbouring shed, when, to his surprise. 
Alp roused himself, and rushed into the hollow ; and 
presently returning, made signs to his master that 
he should follow. Walter obeyed, and soon disco* 
vered the traveller lying amidst the snow: by the 
help of his spiked pole, Walter quickly descended 
into the chasm, and placed the almost helpless 
stranger on the back of his great dog. Alp, who 
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was remarkably strong. This good dog bore him 
in safety to the shed^ where Walter, by rubbing bis 
feet and hands with snow, and giving him a few 
drops of the brandy which is always carried on these 
expeditions, soon restored his strength; and he was 
able when the storm ended to continue his journey 
without tlie assistance of his four-footed friend. But 
he had wandered far from the beaten road, and 
gladly accepted Walter's invitation; to spend the 
night in his mother's cottage. He was not so 
strong as the young Swiss, and soon after supper 
retired to rest. 

"Well, Mabel," said Walter to his sister, when 
their mother and the stranger had withdrawn, — 
"have you lost all your curiosity? You have not 
asked me yet, what I have brought in my basket 
from Sion." 

And yet I am sure I wish to know," said Mabel, 
only I have been thinking so much about this poor 
traveller, and about you and Alp. Well, now let us 
see the contents of the basket !" 

" You will be disappointed, Mabel, I fear," scud 
her brother, as he produced his basket, and took out, 
first, the yam for knitting, then the bag of salt, then 
the coarse cloth which was to be made into shirts ; 
" these are the useful things, you know, which my 
mother wanted: the only things I have bought for 
you, Mabel, are this ribbon," and he showed her a 
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bright cherry-coloured ribbon to tie round her hat, 
**and this," said he, producing a slate, "which is 
such a good thing to learn to write upon, because we 
can always rub out the writing again, and so the 
slate lasts for ever almost, and here is a piece of 
sponge," 

" But what have you bought for yourself, Walter?" 
**I have bought nothing for myself; here is my 
bag of money safe." 

** But why ? Were there no pretty things at 
Sion?" 

"Indeed there were, Mabel, a great many; but 
some we could have no use for, and some I could not 
have carried safely up our rocky paths. There were 
plates and basins all painted with gold and bright 
colours like flowers and birds, but they cost a great 
deal of money, and break if you let them fall ; so I 
say that our clean wooden bowls and trenchers are 
better for us : then there were pictures, and looking- 
glasses, and necklaces, — oh, there were heaps of pretty 
things ! but there was only one thing, Mabel, that I 
set my mind on, because I thought it might be a 
comfort to my mother, and I had not quite money 
enough for that, so I brought my purse back till I 
could save more to add to it." 

" What was this thing ?" asked Mabel, impatiently. 

" A clock," answered her brother ; " there was a 

great number of clocks and watches at the fair, made 
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by the Swiss who live on the other side of the Lake 
of Geneva, in what they call the 'Pays de Vaud.'" 

" I can almost always tell how the time goes on by 
the 8un^ said Mabel ; " when the sun only tints the 
highest point of the mountains, I know that it is 
very early. I think I can tell almost every hour by 
observing what part of the country the sun shines 
on ; and when it is just over our heads, and we have 
scarcely any shadow, who does not know then that it 
is twelve o'clock?" 

" Very true, Mabel, but there are some days when 
the sun does not shine, and it never shines in the 
night." 

" But we sleep in the night," said Mabel, " and 
then we do not want to know the hour." 

" When Gaston had the fever," said Walter, ** how 
my mother used to watch for the first break of day ! 
I think it would be a comfort to her to have a clock, 
though you, who are strong and sleep all the night, 
may not want one." 

" Well," said Mabel, " I had indeed forgotten the 
time when my poor mother used to sit and watch by 
Gaston's bed. I think she will like to have a clock ; 
so we will go on knitting, and I will make as good 
cheese as I can, and perhaps by next fair we may 
have saved enough." 

" Thank you, Mabel," said Walter, *^ you are a 
good little sister: now good night." The brother 
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and sister spread out their beds of straw^ ^d sooq 
the whole family was fast asleep. 

The next morning, Gaston conducted the stranger 
through the mountain path as far as the more open 
road by which be wished to continue his journey. It 
was a pleasant duty to Gaston, for he liked to hear 
the stranger speak of the countries in which he had 
travelled, — of that beautiful land on the other side of 
these rocky mountains, — fair, sunny Italy, the land 
of the olive, the mulberry, and the vine : — the olive, 
which yields oil, — the mulberry, which supplies the 
silkworm with food, — and the vine, with it^ purple 
clusters, which adorns so many cottages, and hangs 
in beautiful wreaths from so many trees. 

^^ And Italy has its mountains, and strange moun- 
tains too," thought Gaston, when the traveller told 
him of Mount Vesuvius and Mount Etna, from 
which no snowy avalanches fall, but sometimes 
burning cinders and streams of lava, which may be 
likened to melted rock ; for when it becomes cold it 
is as hard as stone. ^^ What a strange land!" said 
Gaston ; ^^ I would rather live among our mountains 
of snow, than near to those mountains of fire !" But 
when the stranger spoke of the beautiful orange- 
trees, covered at the same time with fruit and 
blossoms, and told him that ice was hoarded as a 
valuable article in places built on purpose to secure 
it, called zc6-houses, and said that it was used as a 
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luxury to cool the water which the inhabitants 
drink^ Gaston declared that he would see that 
country some day, he would study the book of 
geograpliy which his brother had brought him from 
Sion, — he would not always tend his flock on the 
rocky slope. 

" Farewell, my young friend," said the traveller, 
^^ you must gain a little more age and a little more 
wisdom, before you set out on your travels, — ^go 
home and be industrious." 

Besides the great object which Walter and his 
sister had in view, and for which they were indus- 
triously spinning and knitting, they were now busy 
in trying to make a little garden for vegetables on a 
slope of the rock near their dwelling. It was hard 
work, for Walter was obliged to cut steps up the 
ascent, and they were forced to bring the earth in 
baskets from below, with which they formed a scanty 
soil where they hoped to grow a little spinach and a 
few lettuces. It was a great labour, but they were 
willing labourers. 

When the . crops appeared above ground, there 
was another difficulty in guarding them from the 
goats; cows are heavy animals, they do not leap 
precipices; sheep, too, are timid, and easily re- 
strained by fences ; but goats are so adventurous, — 
such bold leapers, that it required all the care which 
Walter and Gaston could bestow, to keep them from 
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tasting the vegetables wliich promised to oe more 
juicy than their scanty herbage. 

Months rolled on peacefully with our moun- 
taineers ; at last came another fair day at Sion, and 
"Walter thought that he and Mabel had stored up a 
sufficient quantity of goats' horns, cheese, and knitting 
(in addition to their former savings) to enable them 
to purchase the long-wished-for clock. The weather 
was fine, and the mother allowed Mabel to accom- 
pany her brother on the expedition, — Alp, as usual, 
bemg of the party. 

They set off at a very early hour of the morning 
when a deep mist hung over the valley, and no 
sound was heard as they stepped along the moun- 
tain-path, but the occasional whistle of a marmot. 
But soon the bright blue gentian and the Alpine 
ranunculus sparkled in the sun-beams, and, though 
Mabel was impatient to reach her journey's end, 
she could yet spare a glance for her favourite 
flowers. 

Suddenly they caught a glimpse of a little bub- 
bling stream, whose trickling they had long heard, 
but which had been concealed from their sight by 
rocks and groves of pine-trees. "That," said Walter, 
*^is the river Drance, a beautiful sparkling stream, 
as you see it now in summer, but in spring often a 
ftirious torrent, when it is swelled by the melting of 
the snow. I can never look upon this river without 
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thinking of the dreadful flood which took place iii 
1818, and of the brave men of our canton who 
worked so liard to serve their country. ** 

**IIow was it? tell me," said Mabel. 

" In the spring of that year," said Walter, " some 
people were surprised to observe that the t)rance 
remained a small stream at a time when it is usually 
much enlarged by the melting of the snows, and 
there was a written account that once, & great many 
years before, a dreadful flood had happened, when 
the fall of some masses of ice from the mountains 
had prevented this river from taking its usual 
course. So, in April, 1818, some persons went up the 
valley to try if they could find out the cause of the 
Drance's remaining so shallow, and they discovered 
that vast masses of snow and ice had fallen into 
a narrow part of the valley, forming a dyke 600 feet 
wide, and 400 feet high, which obstructed the course 
of the river ; and the waters, not finding a passage 
out, formed a lake. A very clever man, M. Venetz, 
was consulted, and he thought the best thing to be 
done was to dig a passage through this wall of ice, 
to be begun at 60 feet above the height at which 
the water then was. He thought that this opening 
might be cut through the mass before the water 
should have risen 60 feet highervin the lake. Fifty 
men worked at a time, then were relieved by 
another fifty, and they laboured day and night with 
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the greatest perseverance and courage in the midst 
of danger." 

** Danger I from what ? " asked Mabel. 

** From the fresh masses of ice which were con- 
tinually falling. The water of the lake rose rapidly, 
and threatened every moment to burst the dyke, and 
sweep all away in its course, and the men suffered 
severely from cold and wet ; but, at last, they com- 
pleted their work, just before the water reached 
them, and the torrent rushed through the opening 
which they had made. 

** But all was not so safe as they had hoped. The 
torrent was increased after three or four days by tlie 
melting' of that mass of snow and ice through which 
the passage had been cut, and the mighty stream 
hurried on at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
destroying all before it. A large forest was not 
strong enough to obstruct its course; large trees 
were rooted up as if they had been osier wands, and 
borne away like floating branches in its tide. Very 
many cottages and lialf the town of Martigny were 
swept away. The flood rushed on as far as the Lake 
of Geneva, where it subsided." 

'' How dreadful ! " cried Mabel. " Then, no good 
was done, at last, by all that labour in making the 
openmg." 

" Oh, yes ; great good was done," said Walter ; 
** for it was thought if great part of the water had 
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not run off through this passage, before the dyke 
burst, the whole of the lower Valais would hare 
beeu deluged; as it was, few lives were lost, because 
the inhabitants had received notice to guard against 
the danger, but many fields and vineyards were 
quite destroyed by being covered with gravel and 
stones. But do not let me talk to you now of 
danger and distress ; see what a beautiful prospect 
is before us !" 

Walter and his sister were now descending the 
last height ; they beheld the beautiful Rhone wind- 
ing in the valley among orchards and vineyards 
(where the ripe grapes hung from the poles much 
as hops do in England), while the snowy Alps were 
seen in the distant background, and beneath, the 
town of Sion, with its rocks and castles. Mabel was 
delighted ; she thought that she had never seen so 
beautiful a scene. " The little patches of com 
among our mountains are scarcely yet ripe," said 
she ; " here the harvest has been gathered in, and, 
look, the vintage is begun ! Have we passed from 
summer to autumn in one day ?" It was indeed a 
busy scene at Sion : here came waggons with barrels 
for the wine, just pressed from the grapes; here 
were peasants busily employed in cutting off the 
ripe clusters ; while on a meadow close to the town, 
was held the fair. Mabel had never before seen so 
many people collected together, nor such heaps of 
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tempting articles ; but she felt puzzled with the 
crowd and the different languages she heard ; for in 
some parts of Switzerland German is spoken, in 
others French ; and there are many different dialects 
or patois. She clung fearfully to her brother's arm. 
One seller tried to tempt her with a splendid bell 
for a favourite cow; another told her it would be 
a pity to waste her money on a cow and to leave 
herself unadorned, and showed her a fine hat. 
Mabel admired both the bell and the hat, but said 
in a low voice to Walter that she did not think 
either her cow or herself needed the finery. " It is 
a good thing," whispered she, " that we made up 
our minds as to what we most wished for, before 
we came ; do let us go to the clock-seller, that we 
may not be tempted to buy anything which we 
might repent of." 

Walter had fortunately been recommended to an 
honest watchmaker who understood his business ; his 
bargain was soon concluded, and his basket strapped 
upon his back. With a light step, though with a 
heavy load, did he ascend the mountain path. With 
a pleased and important look, did he place the clock 
on the little shelf in his mother's cottage. 

** Look, mother, it stands nicely there ! " cried 
Mabel, " and long may it tick : it's only Walter who 
knows how to set it ticking again if it leaves off. 
The man who sold it told him how to manage it." 
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" It is a great omameat, indeed, to oiur cottage," 
said the mother ; " and what giyes me the most 
pleasure is knowing that it was gdned hy my 
children's industry. Yes ! I am a happy woman, 
although I live in a poor cottage, ander mountains 
of ice; for my children love me, and help one 
another." 




AN EXCUBSION TO THE NOBE. 

" You seem weary already of Fred's absence," said 
Mrs. Harmer, one evening, to her son George, who 
was carelessly glaiicing his eyes over a newspaper 
that lay on the table. 

"Indeed I am, mamma,^ replied George; "it 
seems more like a week than three days since he 
went to my cousin's." 

"And can you find anything to amuse you in 
that long list of advertisements, George?" said Mrs. 
Harmer. 

** Not much, mamma," answered he, and his eye 
again wandered over the long columns of the news- 
paper. Among them he saw the following adver- 
tisement, which he read aloud to his father and 
mother : 

" Excursion to the Nore and back the same day: — 

"The Rapid steam -boat will leave London 
Bridge to-morrow morning at eight o'clock, and 
will proceed round the Nore Lights; returning to 
Woolwich in sufficient time to witness the launch 
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of the Royal George, hundred-gtm ship." — " Papa," 
said George, as he finished reading, " what is meant 
by the Nore, and Nore Lights?" 

" The Nore is a name given to the month of the 

River Thames, about fifty miles from London" 

replied Mr. Har- 




or pole across it. Two large lanterns are hung at Uie 
ends of the yard, and tliese are called the Nore 
Lights. They are to direct captains which way to 
steer (or guide) their ships." 

" But, papa, the light of two lanterns cannot make 
the water look light, except very near to tlie ship. 
Think what a number of lamps are obliged to he 
placed along a road ; so of what use can two lanterns 
be at the mouth of a river?" 

" The lanterns are not placed there to make the 
river appear light," replied Mr. Harmer; "they 
ser\'e as a mark to direct the way. The lights are 
sufficiently bright to be seen several miles off. 
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although not bright enough to make the surrounding 
objects visible on a dark illght" 

'^Papa," said George, laughing, ^'I wish you 
would be so good as to lay aside your compasses, 
and all those circles you have been making, for five 
minutes, that I may imderstand about these Noro 
Lights a little better." 

" Well then," said Mr. Hamier, as he pushed his 
drawing-board from him, " I will make a sketch on 
this slip of paper, that may help my explanation. 
Suppose a ship to be at the spot where I have 
marked the mariner's compass, with the eight prin- 
cipal points. You know what these points are, 
George, do not you?" 
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" Oh, yes, you taught me them long ago, papa : 
north, south, east, and west ; north-east, north-west, 
south-east, and south-west." 

" Quite right Now imagine that the captain 
knows by the chart (as a map of any part of the 
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sea is called) that the Nore Lights are exactly 
nortli'west from that spot ; and that if he keep sail- 
ing exactly north-ioest, he shall go safely between 
the two sand-banks : or, suppose he sees by the 
chart that the Nore Lights, the passage between 
the sand-banks, and a windmill on the shore, are 
all on a line with one another : then, if it is light 
enough to see the mill, he takes care to steer the 
ship in such a way that the windmill appears 
exactly behind the Nore Lights, and then hie is cer- 
tain he shall sail safely between the sand-banks. 
The Nore Lights are double, in order that they may 
not be mistaken for the single light of a neighbour- 
ing light-house on the coast." 

" I understand it now, papa," said George. "Those 
two lanterns are of much greater use than I thought 
— A launch of a ship is putting it into the water, 
I suppose, after it is built. But it must be rather 
a difficult matter to push so great a thing into the 
water." 

^^ Should you like to go in the steam-boat to- 
morrow, George, and see the Royal George launched? 
I will take you if you like." 

" My dear papa 1 " exclaimed George, his face 
reddening with pleasure, "I should like it very 
much indeed. I have never seen a large man-of- 
war, nor the mouth of a river. Thank you, papa. 
Mamma, do you hear where I am going? Is not 
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it delightfiil? But I wish Fred were at Iiome^ that 
he might go with us, ho would have enjoyed seeing 
these things so much.** 

"Yes, I am sure Fred would," replied Mr. 
Harmer; "but from his being older than you, he 
has frequently an opportunity of a little pleasure, 
which at present you lose. I therefore feel glad, 
George, to give you this trip, while he is also enjoy- 
ing himself. I seldom make any remarks to you, 
when it is found more convenient to take your 
brother than yourself to manufactories, docks, or 
other places : but I always observe your good 
nature, George, with real pleasure. You will make 
as good and happy a man as you now are a 
generously disposed boy, if you continue to think 
of others as much as you do at present Now go 
to bed, and dream of the Norc Lights and the 
steam-boat." 

George was sadly afraid the next morning that 
they should not be in time ; however, they arrived at 
London Bridge before eight The sun was shining 
brightly on the water ; crowds of vessels were lying 
near one another, leaving only a narrow pas- 
sage in the centre of the river. George thought 
that the steam-boat would never be able to avoid 
all those vessels; for besides those that were at 
anchor, there were many sailing up and down the 
river. But he had not much time to think about 
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it, for his iktlier soon took him on board, and tiieii 
he was occnpicd with examining and admiring the 
Bteam-boat, 




He told liis father that he thought it should b 
called a steam-ship instead of a steam-boat, it wa 
so much larger than any boat he had ever seer 
Presently a bell was rung, to inform all on shor 
who wished to go on boai'd, that the steam-boat ws 
on the point of starting, and several persons hurrie 
into the boat. Others, who were running toward 
the boat from some little distance, the Captain woul 
not wait for. 

" Papa, what a good thing it is that I got .u 
when you called me," exclaimed George. "H* 
vexed those people must be that they are too late 
While he was speaking, the steam-engine was & 
to work ; the gi-eat paddle-wheels outside the stean 
boat went round, splash, splash, splash, and tl 
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boat moved steadily and quickly through the water. 
George felt the slight trembling of the vessel for 
the first few minutes^ but he soon became used to 
it, and was quite pleased to walk with his father 
up and down the spacious deck. 

" Papa," said he, " why do those vessels sail 
slantways across the river, and then back to the 
other side? Would it not be better for them to 
sail straight on?" 

** Certainly, if they could. But the wind is nearly 
against them; and therefore they could not sail 
forwards at all, if they did not, by this method, 
catch a little favourable breeze. This mode of sail- 
ing is called tacking, and every time the vessels 
approach the opposite shore, as you may see, the 
sailors shift the sails. But steam-boats can get for- 
ward against both wind and tide." 

(jeorge was surprised to find how easily the steers- 
man guided the steam-boat through the passage in 
the centre of the river. He stood by him for some 
time, as he moved the wheel connected with the 
rudder, and he saw that the rudder moved in the 
water when the steersman moved the wheel. And 
directly that the rudder was turned to the right, he 
saw the head of the steam-boat turn to the right, 
and just the contrary when the rudder was turned 
to the left When he quitted the steersman's side, 
he ran to his father, to ask him what could be in 
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all those ships of different shapes and sizes that were 
sailing past them. 

" Those black-looking vessels are called colliers," 
said Mr. Harmer ; " they are filled with coals for 
London. Those yel- 
low-looking small 
ships, almost round 
at the head and stern, 
(as the two ends of 
the ship are called,) 
are Dutch vessels ; 
they are filled with 
com or cheeses. That 
ship has come from 
Lisbon, and has 
brought oranges." 
" Are those white- 
looking boxes that I can see on the deck, filled 
with oranges ?" said George. 

" Yes," s^d his father ; " and you see that they 
are cnrved at the top, — a good 
contrivance, to prevent the oranges 
from being bruised. The people 
at Lisbon pile the oranges up in a heap in the 
box, and then instead of pressing the oranges to 
the shape of the box, they make the box fit the 
oranges, by bending thin boards over tliem to the 
shape of the heap." 
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" How clever people are to think of all these 
things!" said George. "Oh, papa, look at that 
beautiful ship, with white masts. How nicely it 
is painted, and it has a flag with ever so many 
stripes and stars upon it! Where does that ship 
come from?" 

*^ From New York, in America," said his father ; 
" it is called a packet-ship, and is fitted up for 
carrying passengers. It is even more beautifiil in- 
side than it is out. Thefe are several neat little 
bed-rooms, and a large cabin or parlour ; and every- 
thing is done to make the passengers comfortable. 
These American packet-ships wiere, a few years ago, 
as beautiful and swift-sailing vessels as were to be 
seen anywhere ; but most passengers, who can afford 
it, now go by steam-ships, which traverse every 
ocean on the globe, and far e^^cel the packet-ships 
in speed." 

" Papa, what are those great sheds for by the side 
of the river ? See, there are great ships under them, 
though without any masts." 

" Those ships are in process of building," replied 
Mr. Harmer ; and the sheds are to enable the ship- 
wrights to work in wet weather, and to keep the 
.wood dry." 

" Why, that is taking useless trouble, for the ships 
are always in the water after they are once built," 
said George. 
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** Ah ! but," observed Mr. Harmer, *' it is foand 
that if wood be put together when wet it soon be- 
comes rotten." 

"I w^onder how they can get those great ships 
into the water, and how they will manage with the 
Royal George?" 

" If you look," said Mr. Harmer, " you will 
see that the ground on which these ships stand is 
sloping." 

"Yes," said George, "but how can a ship slide 
down the slope without upsetting ? The keel of the 
ship, you know, papa, is quite narrow : so how can 
they balance such a great thing on so narrow a 
bottom ? " 

When the ship is finished," said Mr. Harmer, 

they contrive to support it, not on the keel, but on 
a great frame of wood, the top part of which is fixed 
to each side of the ship, and the lower part of the 
frame rests upon long sloping pieces of timber, which 
extend some distance into the water. This frame is 
called the cradle, and the long pieces of timber the 
launching-ways. The cradle rests upon the ways, 
but, mind, it is not fastened to them. The upper 
surface of the ways is well greased, so that the cradle 
may slide easily along them. When it is wished to 
get the ship into the water, the props and blocks 
of wood which supported it while it was building 
are knocked away, and then the ship rests upon the 
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cradle; but the cradle is kept frora sliding down 
by a few props called the dog-shores. At the 
appointed hour, these dog-shores are also knocked 
away, and the ship, in her cradle, slides gently down 
the launching-ways into the water." 

The captain of the steam-boat, hearing Mr. Har- 
mer's remarks, stepped up to him and pointed out to 
them the Royal George, which was to be launched 
that day, on the side of which was the booth lined 
with scarlet cloth, where the Queen was to sit to see 
the launch. 

^^ I hope we shall be back in time, sir," said 
George, "for I should not like to miss seeing the 
launch." 

" You need not fear, my little fellow," said the 
captain ; " we do not depend upon the wind. With 
plenty of coal and" plenty of water, we may fix our 
time of return almost when we like." 

George was very glad to hear this. As the steam- 
boat continued paddling along at a steady rate, he 
heard one of the sailors say to another, " There are 
the East India buoys, Jack." " The East India 
boys!" said George: "where? I see no East India 
boys, nor English boys either." 

The man saw that George did not understand him, 
and he thought he would have a joke with him. 

"Not see the buoys! why, where are your eyes, 
young master? There are six or seven of them. 
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Do not you see the black fellows swimming about 
in the water?" 

George looked, but he could see no boys bathing, 
cither wliite or black. Having never heard anything 
but truth at home, he did not think the man would 
tell him a story ; so he said, " Will you please tell 
me where the boys are ? " 

The sailor pointed to six or seven great black 

barrels, with an iron ruig 
upon them. ^^ These," said 
he, " my little man, are what 
we call buoys. I suppose 
you never saw such buoys before." 

" No," said George, laughing at his mistake ; " but 
what funny names you sailors give to things I When 
I came up to town on the omnibus this morning, the 
coachman puzzled me by calling the right-hand 
wheel the off wheel, and the left-hand wheel the 
near wheel. Do you call your great paddle-wheels 
the near and oflf wheels ?" 

"Oh, no," said the sailor; "what you call the 
right-hand side we call the starboard^ apd what you 
call the left we call the larhoard.^^ 

"And, pray, what are those barrels — buoys I 
mean, used for ?" said George. 

" They are to moor large ships to," answered 
the sailor. 

" I beg your pardon, for asking you so many 
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questions," said George, " but I do not know what 
you mean by moor.'^^ 

" Why," said the sailor, " you must know that the 
buoys are fixed with strong chains to an anchor, 
or great block of iron or stone, at the bottom of 
the water, and when any great ship comes down 
here, they fasten a cable from the ship to the iron 
ring of the buoy ; and then, when they leave the 
place, they have only to untie the cable, instead of 
being at the trouble of weighing anchor." 

" Why, what would be the use of knowing how 
much the anchor weighs ? " asked George, in a 
tone of surprise. The moment George asked this 
question, the sailor burst out in a loud fit of laugh- 
ing, and repeated the question to two or three other 
sailors, who laughed also. George felt his face > be- 
come quite hot, for he knew they were making fun 
of his ignorance. He was just going to walk off to 
his father, when he thought the sailor, who had been 
so good-natured, could not mean to vex him, and he 
waited a moment, till the sailor had done laughing. 
" Why, my little landsman," said the sailor, " weigh- 
ing anchor means pulling up the anchor;" and he 
took him to the end of, the steam-boat and showed 
him an anchor, and explained to him how the anchor 
buries itself firmly in the sand or mud at the bottom 
of the river. 

George felt glad that he had conquered his own 
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feeling of vexation, and as the captain called the sailor, 
who had been talking to him, to haul a rope, George 
>vent to his father to tell him all he had heard. 

" That Indiaman is a fine vessel," said the cap- 
tain, as, approachhig the Nore, he pointed to a 
large three-masted ship in full sail. " She is the 
Calyi)so, and is upwards of 1,300 tons burden. . I 
should think that, from head to stem, her hull 
measures nearly 200 feet" 

"Oh!" said George, "she does not look nearly 
so large." 

" No, because so much of her hull is in the water. 
She is fully laden, no doubt, with tea, and silk, and 
nankeens," observed the captain. 

" There is another reason, George," said Mr. 
Harmer, "why she does not look so big as the 
captain assures us she is. As she sails up the 
river we have nothing to compare her with. There 
are no vessels very near her. If you could see 
her near some buildings that you knew the size 
of, you would be able to judge better. Thus I 
have heard that the huge Great Eastern steam-ship, 
the largest ship that ever was built, and which is 
nearly 700 feet long, would fill up Portland Place, 
one of the widest streets in London. People who 
have been accustomed to a sea life can judge very 
quickly -of the forms and sizes of ships. An experi- 
enced sailor can distinguish a ship at a very great 
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distance; and when you and I could only see a 
dusky spot, or perhaps with the help of a telescope, 
observe the sails, he would be able to tell us its 
particular build, and to what nation it belonged." 

"How glad they must be when they see a ship 
in the distance, that happens to have some of their 
friends in it," exclaimed George. ^^Papa, do you 
know I shall think much more about the countries 
that diflTerent things come from now that I have seen 
the real ships that actually go to those countries? 
What a good thing it is that men can build ships, 
and fetch the things they want from such a distance I 
Oh, papa, there is the ship with the short mast and 
lanterns. Is it not, papa ? " 

"Yes, those are the Nore Lights," replied Mr. 
Harmer. 

George looked with much more interest on them, 
now that he knew how useful they were, than he 
should have done if he had been ignorant The 
steersman guided the steam-boat round the Nore 
Lights, and then it proceeded on its way back to 
London. In several places George observed buoys 
floating, but they ^ 

were like great 
sugar loaves, and ^=^- 
without any rings 
to them. One was painted white, another had a 
circle painted on it, and another a white cross. 
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His father told him they were not for fastening 
ships t05 but to mark the edges of sand-banks. 
"Near Portsmouth," said he, "there used to be a 
buoy to mark the spot where the first Royal George 
was sunk." 

"How was it sunk, papa?" eagerly inquired 
George. 

" They were making the ship lean over on one 
side in order to put a new water-coqk into the other 
side. The water-cock is used for letting in water 
when wanted. As the ship leaned over more than 
was intended, and as the waves dashed into the port- 
holes, the carpenter begged the lieutenant of the 
watch to ^ right ship,' but he was too obstinate to 
make any alteration till it was too late, and the ship 
filled with water so rapidly that there was no time 
to give warning to the persons who were below deck. 
A few sailors, on deck, and up aloft, were the only 
persons saved out of the whole crew. More than 
eight hundred persons were drowned. This dreadful 
accident happened about seventy years ago, and for 
a long time the tops of the masts could be seen at 
low water." 

" And could not they find some means to get her 
up again ? " said George. 

" It was thought at the time that they would be 
able to do so," said Mr. Harmer, " but she was so 
firmly fixed in the mud that for many years all 
no 
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efforts to mov0 her were in vain. People were 
often let down to the wreck in a diving-bell, that is, 
a large square iron box, having seats round it, and 
open at bottom. Pipes are fixed to it, to convey 
fresh air to the people within, from the top of the 
water." 

" I suppose, sir," said the captain to Mr. Harmer, 
^^ that you have seen the print of Mr. Deane's appa- 
ratus for examining wrecks or rocks under water? 
If you have not, I shall have much pleasure in 
showing you one that I have in the cabin." 

Mr. Harmer thanked the captain, and said he 
had not seen the print, but he understood that this 
diving apparatus was a close water-tight dress, with 
an air-pipe introduced under the jacket, and that it 
enabled the wearer to move about very easily. 

" Yes," said the captain. " By means of Mr. 
Deane's apparatus much of the property in the Royal 
George was recovered. Still the wreck remained, 
to the danger of any ship that might pass near ; but 
by the blasting that was carried on under General 
Pasley's direction, the whole has now been cleared 
away." 

" When your brother returns home, George," said 
Mr. Harmer, "I will take you both to the Poly- 
technic Institution, and there you will see a diving- 
bell, Mr. Deane's apparatus^ and how to blast under 
water." 
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The captain then led the way to the cabln^ observ- 
ing that as the noble vessel which they were to see 
launched was named the Royal George, in memory 
of the ship that was lost, he had purchased the print 
for the amusement of his passengers. Under the 
print were the following verses, written by Cowper, 
on the news arriving in London of the loss of the 
Royal George, in 1782 : — 

" Toll for the brave ! 

The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave. 

Fast by their native shore ! 

" Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried. 

Had made the vessel heel. 
And laid her on her side. 

*^ A land breeze shook the shrouds. 

And she was overset ; 
Down went the Royal George, 

With all her crew complete. 

« Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 
His last sea-fight is fought ; 

His work of glory done. 

" It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock : 
She sprang no fatal leak ; 

She ran upon no rock. 
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'* His sword was in its sheath, 

His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down, 

With twice four hundred men. 

" Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by her foes I 
And mingle with our cup 

The tear that England owes. 

" Her timbers yet are sound. 

And she may float again. 
Full charged with England's tliunder. 

And plough the distant main. 

" But Kempenfelt is gone, 

His victories are o'er ; 
And he and his eight hundred 

Shall plough the wave no more ! " 

George was silent for some moments after his 
father had finished reading. He felt great pity 
for the unfortunate crew who had so suddenly lost 
their lives. He asked his father one or two ques- 
tions, that he might be sure he understood the 
whol6 of the poem. He said he knew that a ship 
ploughing the water meant her keel dividing the 
water as the plough divides the land, and he sup- 
posed that ^* main " must mean " water." 

"Not quite," said his father; "^mairi' means 
* ocean.' Do you know the meaning of ^ England's 
thunder,' George ? " 
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^^Yes, I think the guns are meant, because the 
Royal George was a man-of-war, of 108 guils ; and 
gims make a loud noise like thunder. One of the 
sailors pointed to a man among the sails and rigging 
of the Indiaman that passed us, and he called them 
the shrouds, so I know the meaning of that word, 
papa." 

"And I dare say, George, you remember the 
meaning of the word ^ weigh ? ' " 

" Oh, yes, papa, I shall not forget that soon," said 
he, laughing ; " the sailor has taught me that word." 

While they were thus talking, the captain advised 
them to go on deck, as they were approaching Wool- 
wich. George hurried up, and saw the river covered 
with boats, six or seven steam-boats and other ves- 
sels, filled with gay company; several bands of music 
were playing, flags were flying, and the booths on 
each side of the magnificent vessel were crowded 
with people dressed in every variety of colour. What 
a contrast to the picture of the wreck of the former 
Royal George I The Queen sat in the booth ap- 
pointed for her, and the royal standard floated over 
her head. At a signal from the Queen, the dog- 
shores were knocked away, and the Royal George 
glided slowly and majestically into the water. George 
saw at once that this man-of-war was much larger 
than the East India ship. Many persons were in the 
ship at the time, and she was decorated with flags. 
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JuBt as she entered the water, the spectators waved 
their hats and handkerchiefs, and gave a loud and. 
hearty huzza I George, who was delighted at the 
spectacle, cheered and huzzaed as loudly as anybody. 
He was quite sorry when the steam-boat paddled on, 
and tlie wherries dispersed, and the luusic tjeosed. 
Then he thought of all he should tell his mother on 
his return home, where he arrived at about nine in 
the evening. 
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" How very useful oil is, papa, and from what a 
number of substances it can be obtained," said God- 
frey Campbell to his father one evening, as Mn 
Campbell was pouring some oil into the parlour lamp. 
*^ There is the whale oil, papa, and the oil that is pro- 
cured from the walrus and the seal. Then there is 
the palm oil, cocoa-nut oil, olive oil, and the oil 
from the castor bean, and I think I heard Captain 
Griffiths say, when he brought us the green turtle 
from Jamaica, that from the fat of a good-sized turtle 
more than fifteen quarts of oil could be obtained." 

" There are many substances that yield oil besides 
these you have mentioned, Godfrey,"^ replied his 
father. " The eggs of some kinds of turtles produce 
a fine kind of oil, which is valuable not only to bum 
in lamps, but to dress food with, and is used in South 
America for both purposes. It is considered almost 
equal to olive oil. I read an amusing account the 
other day of the grand egg-harvest, (as the Indians 
term it,) which is gathered every year on the banks 
of the Oronoco." 
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" Do tell me something about it, papa," exclaimed 
Godfrey; '' it seems droll to talk of an egg-harvest, 
and about gathering it in, as we speak of our corn- 
harvest" 

"I must first tell you that the particular turtle, 
whose eggs are of so much value to the Indians, is a 
fresh-water species, and in form more resembles a 
land tortoise than the sea turtles, with their large fin- 
like feet. The arrau, as the Indians call it, never 
weighs more than fifty pounds, while the weight of 
the green turtle often exceeds three hundred pounds. 
The colour of the arrau is gray above and orange 
beneath. It never seeks the ocean, and is not known, 
I believe, in any other river besides the Oronoco. 
The green turtle, on the contrary, is found in various 
seas of hot climates. The habits of the two also 
differ materially. Almost all the turtles of the river 
Oronoco appear to assemble to deposit their eggs in 
the sandy shores of the islands, a little to the south 
of the junction of the river Oronoco with the river 
Apure. They collect in troops about the month of 
January, issue then from the water, and warm them- 
selves in the sun, reposing on the sands. They are 
found basking in this manner during most part of the 
month of February. At the beginning of March 
the straggling troops assemble, and swim towards a 
small group of islands, where they habitually deposit 
their eggs. At the same period various tribes of 
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Indians throng to the shores^ to watch with anxiety 
the coming harvest These tribes encamp nnder 
slight huts constructed of pahn leaves^ and from the 
peculiar way in wliich the bodies of each diff^^nt 
tribe are painted, are very easUj distinguished from 
one another. Several white men, small traders from 
distant towns, also visit the shores at the same time^ 
to purchase the oil from the Indians, so that the 
whole scene is as gay as a Dutch fair. A European 
settler, long resident among the people, is appointed 
to divide the ground into certain portions according 
to the number of Indian tribes which take part in the 
gathering. Before this plan was adopted, when each 
tribe scrambled for itself, the waste was immense^ 
from the number of the eggs that were uselessly 
broken. 

^* For a few days before the arraus lay their eggs^ 
many thousands of these animals appear ranged in 
long files on the borders of the various islands, 
stretching out their necks, and holding their heads 
above water, to see whether they have any thing to 
dread from the jaguars (a kind of tiger) or men. 
The Indians, who are so much interested that the 
turtles should not be dispersed, place sentinels at 
certain distances along the shore. People Who pass 
in boats are told to keep in the middle of the river, 
and not to frighten the turtles by cries. The laying 
of the eggs takes place soon after sunset With its 
us 
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l)ind feet, which are very long, and furnished with 
crooked claws, the arrau digs a hole of three feet in 
diameter and two feet deep, and having deposited 
from seventy to a hundred eggs, carefully covers 
them over with sand, that the jaguars may not 
discover them. 

** Their eagerness to accomplish this work before 
daybreak is astonishing; and indeed the confusion 
is generally so great that one-fifth of the eggs are 
supposed to be broken by the crowd of turtles passing 
and repassing. Those turtles that are surprised in 
the morning, the Indians call ' mad turtles,' for they 
seem quite insensible to their own danger in their 
haste and eagerness to provide for their young, and 
are thus easily caught with the hand. Indeed, not- 
withstanding all the care and eagerness which, all 
night through, the poor turtles show to deposit their 
eggs in a safe situation, and to retire immediately to 
the water, the jaguars make many a hearty meal of 
them. They seize the turtles .while they are laying 
their eggs, and quickly turn' them on their back. In 
this situation the turtles cannot rise, and the jaguar, 
introducing his supple paw into the body of the turtle, 
completely empties the double case, which one would 
think would have protected it so safely. 

" When the turtles have left the shore, and a long 
stretch-of sand appears smooth and eyen, the appointed 
oflScer immediately proceeds to mark out the ground. 
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He commences his operations by sounding, that is, he 
examines how far the stratum of eggs extends, by 
pressing a long cane of bamboo into the ground ; and 
he feels, by the want of resistance, when he Las 
penetrated into the cavity or layer of loose earth 
containing the eggs. The stratum seems to reach 
as far as a hundred and twenty feet from the shore, 
and to be about three feet deep. The moment the 
ground is marked out, the Indians remove the earth 
with their hands, place the eggs in small baskets, 
carry them to the camp, and throw them into long 
wooden troughs filled with water. 

"In these troughs the eggs are broken and stirred 
with shovels, and remain exposed to the sun till the 
yolk, which is the oily part, swims on the surface of 
the water. As fast as this oily part is collected, it 
is taken off and boiled over a quick fire, while other 
Indians, with fresh baskets of eggs, are continually 
filling the troughs. It has been calculated that more 
than thirty-five millions of eggs are annually laid in 
this part of the shores of the Oronoco. It is impos- 
sible, however, for the Indians to gather nearly that 
number, for so many are hatched before the people 
can dig them up, that near the encampments the 
whole shore swarms with a prodigious number of 
little turtles, only an inch in diameter, escaping with 
difficulty from the pursuit of the Indian children." 

" What funny little things the young turtles must 
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be," said Godfrey ; " I suppose somuthing like the 
tiny crabs I have caught at Hastings and Brighton ? 
I think the Jndian children must like the egg- 
harvest, almoEt as much as their parents do. They 
must have plenty of fun at sucli a bustling time I " 

"Yes," said his father, "and as the children of 
aome of the Indian tribes are remarkable for their 
expertness in playing at ball, they have at this 
season abundance of opportunity. The eggs of the 
arrau, which are considerably larger than those of 
the pigeon, arc sufficiently firm to be used as balls, 
and very fond the children are of playing with them. 
The eggs are fi-equently eaten by the Indians when 
dried in the sun." 

When the egg-harvest is over, and all the oil is 
procured, the encampments are bi-oken up ; tho 
traders and Indians disperse to their various settle- 
ments, and the shores of the Oronoco remaui desolate 
and uninhabited until the following year. 




THE FESI'S SONa.* 

Wb Peris light o'er flow 'rets bounds 
And waft their odours wide around ; 
Now on the gossamer we sail. 
That floats before the evening gale ; 
Or in a tulip's cup we glide 
In safety o'er the moonlit tide : 
Our mast a straw, while from above 
Hangs our light sail by spiders wove. 
The softest breeze that Zephyr blows, 
Ev'n when he woos the blushing rose. 
Our fairy bark can swift impel 
O'er the rude ocean's roughest swell. 
And as we swiftly glide along, 
We wake sweet Echo with our song :- 
Till, fading like the sun's last ray. 
The liiig'ring Witch-notes die awaj ! 



* The Peris Ai'fe the FaiHes of the East. This song is copied 
with permission from a magazine eonducted hy school-boys. 
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THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 

A Jao^s after having eaten a hearty supper, h^d one 
d^y laid himself down to sleep under a large oak 
tree, 

Ijiona, when they have eaten, always like to be 
still ; and although they are fond of eating fat kids, 
yet, after they have had a good supper, even fat kids 
may pass near, without rousing them. 

In a hole in the trunk of this oak tree lived a 
party of mice. And when the evening was coming 
on, they left the hole, to have some fun in the open 
air. They did not know that lions cared much about 
being quiet after their meals ; so they began frisking 
and scampering about, first on the ground, and then 
running over the lion's back, and playing all sorts 
of tricks. 

So long as they only romped upon his back, this 
sleepy lion did not move himself. But, at last, one 
unlucky mouse, while running very fast, slipped 
down upon his face; and, frightened at the loud 
snort which the lion gave, he stuck his little claws 
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into the lion's nose, and tried to scramble up his 
face and get away. 

The lion, feeling the prick of the claw in his nose, 
shook his head violently, and the poor little mouse 
tumbled down upon the ground. 

Very angry at being disturbed, the lion lifted up 
his paw, and was just going to crush thc^mouse with 
it, when he heard the mouse squeak piteously, as if 
to say, ** Stop, pray stop, good lion ; do not hurt 
me. I did not mean to tease you, nor to scratch 
your nose. I am very sorry for what I have done. 
If you will be so kind as to forgive me and let me 
go this once, I will try to be more careftd another 
time." 

The lion stayed putting his paw upon the mouse, 
and growled. One might suppose that he would 
have said, had he been able to talk, ** Gt), I forgive 
your troubling and hurting me this time ; take care 
not to do so again." He then once more laid him- 
self down to sleep, little thinking how soon that 
trembling mouse, whose life he had just spared, 
would be of the greatest service to him. 

The lioir had eaten so many kids and sheep, that 
the men to whom these animals belonged resolved to 
try if they could not catch him, and so prevent his 
robbing their folds any more. 

But they were afraid to venture within his reach^ 
and so they spread a net to take him. 
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This plan succeeded. The net was so well placed 
among the bushes, at a little distance from the oak 
tree, that when the lion came out in search of fresh 
prey, he got entangled in it. Finding himself stopped 
in his progress, he began to twist and roll about in 
all directions, but in vain. He could not free him- 
self from the net. The more he moved, the closer 
he drew the net around his head and limbs, till, tired 
with his efforts to get loose, he began to roar most 
fiiriously. The whole forest sounded with his mighty 
voice. The cattle fled into their pens and folds, ter- 
rified at the noise, and the men shut themselves up 
in their houses. 

The little mouse, also, heard the noise. He too, 
at first, was startled, as well he might be. But as 
the noise continued, it sounded to him like a voice 
of distress, and then he felt sure it was the voice of 
his friend. He had not forgotten the lion's kind- 
ness, and he ran out of his hole to see if he could 
help him. 

When he came up to the place where the lion, 
entangled in the strong net, was roaring with all his 
might, he at once saw what was the matter. 

The net which held the lion in, could not keep out 
the mouse. He ran in between its meshes, and so 
went up to the lion's face — that face which he had 
so lately hurt, — and rubbed himself against it, as if 
to say, " Be patient, good lion, be patient Do not 
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make so much noise, I have come to see if I cannot 
be of some use to you, for, although I am little, I 
may, perhaps, be able to help you. Keep yourself 
still, and let me try what I can do." 

The grateful little animal then set to work with 
his teeth, to gnaw the meshes of the net. He soon 
gnawed through some of the meshes, and so made a 
hole in the net He worked on in this place until 
the hole was large enough for the lion to put his 
nose and head through. 

The lion was soon able with his great strength to 
tear the net, and make the liole larger, and so get 
his paws out. In a little time he got quite clear 
from the net, and, shaking his mane with joy, he 
bounded over the bushes and made his escape. He 
did not come to sleep again under the oak tree, but 
went away to another part of the country, where he 
hoped there would be no nets to entangle him in his 
hunts after sheep and kids. 
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SATUBDAT NIGHT. 

On Saturday night, at the set of the sun. 

See the ploughman retummg, his week's labour 

done ! 
What glimmering light can that be which he sees. 
Which looks like a star shining through the dark 

trees ? 
'Tis the light of his cottage, the faggots which 

burn. 
All ready to welcome the good man's return I 
Though wearied and laden, his footsteps are light 
When he sees his loved home on a Saturday night ! 
While his wife and his daughter the supper prepare. 
The little ones eagerly press round his chair. 
One helps off his coat, and another must try 
To hang up his hat on the hook there so high. 
While a third little fellow just strives to undo 
A few of his buttons, — or help off a shoe. 
* Oh, labour is hard," say the lovers of ease, 
" Who would work all the day might they do as they 

please?" 
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** But who," the industrious man might reply, 
** Is so strong and so healthy and cheerful as I ? 
** I care not for pillows to prop up my head, 
I can sleep on the hardest and homeliest bed ; 
While they who are never by labour oppress'd 
Can enjoy little pleasure in seasons of rest" 
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